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OXFORD ODDMENTS 
By F. MADAN! 


1. University Press Accounts, 1672-9. 2. Play-acting at or 
near Oxford after the Civil War. 3. Oddities of Errata, &9c. 
4. Daniel Press Formes. 


I 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS ACCOUNTS, 1672-9 


7, I am addressing the meaning of the expression 

oH] Early Books has varied much. When I first 
IEZAi became a Librarian, in 1877, it hardly meant 
more than Incunabula, books printed before 
" } 1501. Toshow in how little esteem Incunabula 
were, as such, as late as 1883, let me say that when in Septem- 
ber of that year the entire library of the Carthusian Monastery 
of Buxheim was sold at Munich, I sent a commission to buy 
all fifteenth-century books which went for Ios. or less, and 
acquired as many as twenty-seven volumes, some folios, some 
for 6s., and six of them dated before 1480. The limit for 
‘Early’ books was raised to 1600 before the present century 
began, and soon after tentatively (in England) to 1640. At 
that point we were all brought up against the trackless jungle 
of the literature of the Civil War. At last in 1908 the British 


t Read before the Bibliographical Society, 19 November 1928. 
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Museum gave us a catalogue of its Thomason Collection in 
print, and all we seekers of ‘ Early Books ’ galloped through the 
Thomason gate, but have still not passed beyond the flowery 
pastures of Charles the Second. It seems then that apologies 
are not needed for introducing a matter concerning printing 
of so late a date as 1672-9: it is from some points of view early. 
Members of this Society may perhaps remember the name 
of Dr. Richard Rawlinson of London and Oxford, who died 
in 1755: for there is a good account of him and his brother, 
the Lord Mayor of London, in the fifth volume of our Trans- 
actions. The whole mass of his manuscript papers came to the 
Bodleian by his will, and even when bound number over 
5,000 volumes. Dr. Macray, who about 1870-80 had to deal 
with this great collection (toa large extent unbound), could do 
little towards detailed arrangement, and so we find, chiefly intwo 
large volumes (MSS. Rawl. D. 397-8), the fragmentary pieces 
of some early Accounts of the Sheldonian Press. That Press 
started in 1669, but the systematic Accounts do not begin till 
1690, and even the Delegates’ Minutes are imperfect till 1694, 
while for 1675-8, the centre of our period, even they are 
almost entirely wanting. So the papers with which I am deal- 
ing, from 1672 to 1679, may be considered as original material. 
When closely inspected and theoretically pieced together 
they fall into four groups, two connected with receipts, and 
two with expenditure. I will call them A, B,C, D. There 
are also some unbound papers in the Oxford University Arch- 
ives (S.E.P., P. 17) of the same general character, but chiefly 
later in date (c. 1680, when the London troubles began), of 
which I have made some use by the courtesy of the Keeper. 
The Press, it may be noted, had no capital and no endow- 
ment, and on the other hand it had to pay {200 a year to 
the University for its rights and privileges. 
A. Receipts from Oxford Booksellers. ‘The Press itself had no 


public counter. It only occupied a basement below the floor 
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of the Sheldonian, and by sufferance a part of the floor itself, 
subject to summary ejection at the Act in July and at other 
times of public ceremonies. The expression ‘ received for 
books sold in the House ’ occurs only once, and probably refers 
to a small supplementary building near by, called Tom Pun’s 
House, built in one of the bastions of the city wall. But the 
relations of the Press with the booksellers were fortunately 
quite amicable, and in 1677 accounts are presented by twenty- 
five Oxford booksellers, which I think must be all. 

B. Receipts from London and the Provinces. The Press had 
three methods of dealing with outsiders, in London and the 
country. First there was a plan which exemplifies Dr. Fell’s 
activity. He commissioned his Christ Church friends at places 
like Chester and Winchester to push the Press and gain sub- 
scribers to the larger works. Secondly, the Press dealt with 
London booksellers, and in 1676 no fewer than thirty-two have 
separate accounts. For their benefit there was a warehouse in 
London as early, I believe, as 1670, but it is doubtful whether 
it was exclusively Oxonian or (as is more probable) shared with 
their bookseller agents, who were also publishers on their 
own account. Thirdly, the Press dealt with six country book- 
sellers, where there was no Oxford agent or warehouse. These 
places were, in order of the first occurrence in these papers : 

Salisbury (John Courtney), 

Worcester (Sampson Evans, John Jones, and Francis Rea), 

Bristol (Thomas Wall), 

York (Robert Ashbourne, Richard Lambert, William At- 

kinson), 

Cambridge (John Creed, Henry Dickinson, Edward Story), 

and 

Hereford (Thomas Hancox). 

The only foreign firm mentioned is the Elzevirs, of Am- 
sterdam. 

You will understand that I can here do little but indicate of 
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what kind the information is which can be got from a study of 
these accounts, and present some specimens in an Appendix. 

C. Miscellaneous Expenditure. On the expenditure side, 
there are a fair number of details. In the General Account 
we have external payments of all kinds, such as, Carriage by 
water of reams of demy, medium, and other kinds of paper ; 
Barrels of Antimony (for type-founding); Blankets, rags, 
charcoal (for the foundry), ashes (to make lye), wool, pelts, a 
‘ new role to the roling press ’, oil, ink, tinpins (possibly tym- 
pans), and the like. 

D. Expenditure on printing. Lastly, there are payments, in 
some cases with all detail, to men 

I. ‘at case’, i.e. for composing ; 

2. ‘at press’, for printing ; 

3. at the rolling press, for engraving and for printing off the 

engraved plates. 

A few general notes on D may be added. 

The composing usually cost rather more than double the 
press-work, but with a folio book like Plot’s Oxfordshire, where 
the type was large and there was a good deal of ‘ fat ’ (that is, 
space not occupied by print), the charges might be equal and 
low. For composition the cost varied from 3s. a sheet for 
Plot’s Oxfordshire to 20s. for Herodian in Greek. For press- 
work the extremes are 35. a sheet and 135. 6d. a sheet. 

For engraving also there was of course a double set of prices, 
that is to say, for the engraver’s work and for the rolling-press 
men. The latter for instance charge a sum for ‘ 500 cuts and 
500 theatres ’, a somewhat strange expression. The ‘ cuts’ are 
of course engravings, and ‘theatres’ some of the numerous views 
of the Sheldonian Theatre, so common on Oxford title-pages. 


Two Oxford mysteries are cleared up by these papers. 


1. Maurice Wheeler’s little octavo Oxford Almanac for 1673 
is an interesting volume of forty-eight pages, but is extremely 
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rare. Yet Wood declares that ‘near 30,000” copies were 


printed, and he must have known the facts, but offers no ex- 
planation, only stating that it was bought off ‘ for the future’ 
by the Stationers’ Company, but that the 1673 issue was ‘ all 
vended ’, i.e. sold. Of the sheet almanac of the same year— 
which was certainly issued—no copy appears to be extant. 

Now we know the truth. Of the little book 20,500 were 
printed, and were sold soon after to the Stationers’ Company 
in London for £32 35. 9d. The company promptly burnt 
them all, to avoid competition with their own almanacs. Of 
the sheet almanac 15,000 were printed, and similarly sold for 
£17 9s., and met with the same fate for the same reason. 

2. The other mystery is the large Oxford sheet almanacs 
issued on silk. Specimens occur between 1676 and about 1760. 
Were they printed on silk to avoid the duty on paper, or like 
moral pocket handkerchiefs for personal use? The Accounts 
explain everything. 

There was a factotum or handy man at the Press, one John 
Hall, who collected and paid accounts, and acted as a go- 
between for Fell or Yate and the printers. The entries are :— 
On 8 March 1677 John Hall’s wife paid the Press £3 7s. 6d. for 
‘ printing off at the rolling press upon cloath 290 Almanackes 
at 3d. a piece’. And on 22 June 1678 she paid for ‘ 163 
Almanack printed off on Handkerchen at 6d.’ Clearly Mistress 
Hall made money by selling these curious handkerchiefs at 
Christmas time (we may suppose), until the Press took them 
over, finding them to be a lucrative issue of the Almanac. 

Finally of some twenty books of 1671-3 we find most de- 
sirable details. I will give one specimen : 

‘Obadiah Walker’s Essay Of Education, 1673. 

‘October 1672. 12°: 12% sheets: 1,000 printed in Great 
‘Pica. Lumbard paper, 26 reams, costing {10 §s. 9d. [for the 
‘ paper]. Composing at 9s. per sheet: Press-work at 45. 10d. 
‘per sheet. Correcting at 25. per sheet. 
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‘ Soldat 16d. per book, one book over ina quarterne, & 7 in 100.’ 

The total cost was a little over {20, for expenses ‘ at case ’, 
‘at press’, and paper. A quarterne was 25 copies. 

The fact is that Bibliography is now not content with work 
on books as issued, but desires to know all about the com- 
positors’ work, the capacity of the press, and even the kind of 
paper and mode of correcting. It endeavours in short to enter 
the printing house and look around. In the case of manuscripts 
the scriptorium has always been a centre of interest, but it was 
perhaps Henry Bradshaw who first fully recognized that a 
printed book was much more than a mechanized product, and 
could be made to tell its tale almost as clearly as a written 
document. But George Cruikshank saw as long ago as 1846 
that ill-judged attempts to penetrate too far into the ‘Art and 
Mystery of Printing’ may result in disturbance of the very 
processes to be investigated. (See illustration.) 


APPENDIX 
Notes from the Sheldonian Press Accounts, 1672-9. 
SYNOPSIS OF THE ExIsTING FRAGMENTS. 











RECEIPTS FROM BooksELLers. | EXPENDITURE. 
Oxford and | Compositors 
London. Provinces. || General. and printers. Binder. 
1672 + + 
1673 | July-Dec.+ + — _ Jan.—July* 
1674 | Jan.—Dec.* + — ~- Jan.—Dec.* 
1675 | Jan.—Dec.+ + Dec.* — Jan.—Dec.+ 





| 
| 
1676 | Jan—Dec.+ | May-Dec.* || Jan—Dec.* | Jan—Dec.* | Jan.—Dec.+ 
| 
| 














1677 | Jan.—Dec.* | Jan.-May* | Jan.—Dec.* a, Dec.*+ 
* 

1678 | Jan.—Dec.+ | | Jan.—Apr.* note oe Jan.* 

1679 | Jan.—Sept.* Jan.—Mar.* | Jan.—Sept.* _ 





+ implies in short form. * implies full details. ‘ 
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Extracts 


1676. July9. ‘ For my (Dr. Yate’s] journey to and from London, 
& expenses there, when I went to remove the warehouse’ {5 125. 
1676. The engraving of the Almanac cost £8 in Dec. 1675. 
1676. Peter ‘ Walburg ’ [Walpergen] received on Feb. 28 (167§) 
for his journey (to Oxford to act as letter-founder ?) {i 
and as ‘ diet for the Founder and 3 boys’ about {10 
quarterly thereafter 
1697. Oct. 25. ‘To Mr. [William] Foster for mending some 
thinges in Homer’ (i.e. correcting errors) 12s. 6d. 


Estimates, ABOUT 1680. 








(1) 
Composing for 1 sheet at Is. 10d. per page 75. 4a. 
Presswork at 3$d. an hour for 1000 55. 
Fire and candle 6d. 
Holidays and ‘ copy money’ Is. 6d. 
* Oil, ink, wool, balls, blankets, Tinpins, lie and other necessaries 
belonging to the Press’ Is. 4d. 
For ‘ gathering, collationing and pressing’ the books at 2d. the 
} ream 4d. 
165. od. 
(2) 


2d. an hour ‘ to a pressman who works off in that time 250 copies upon one side, 
which is called a token, =8d. per 1000 on one side, i.e. 15. 4d. the whole 1000 
on both sides. But since two pressmen work together it comes to 2s. 8d. per 
1000, 55. 4d. per 2000, 85. per 3000.” 


(3) 
6 Compositors, 185. per week at 25. 6d. a day. 
12 Pressmen, 185. per week, 3000, at 25. a day. 
‘Soe charge of printing 3000 of a sheet is 


To the compositor for 2 days 5s. 
To two pressmen 85. 
For correcting per sheet 25. 


For use of letter, ink, rent, &c. per sheet 
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Price, Cost AND NUMBER PRINTED, IN 1673. 


Price. Cost. Printed. 
Brevint’s Missale Is. £15 $s. 4d. 1000 
Brevint’s Christian Sacrament 6d. £11 19s. tod. 1500 
Journal of War in Holland od. £9 135. 6d. 525 
Allestree’s Authority of Scripture £12 os. 43d. 1500 
The Lady’s Calling 1s. 6d. £42 55. 9d. 2000 

II 

PLAYS ACTED IN OR NEAR OXFORD IN 1653 AND 1662 
A 


The first note concerns the Rev. John Rowe’s Tragi-Comedia 
(Oxford, 1653), and the acting of Mucedorus, a play of unknown 
authorship—it is not so much a play as a farce for public 
entertainment. The Tragi-Comedia is not unknown, but as it 
only consists of the substance of three sermons, with a preface, 
and is not a play, it has perhaps not been looked at closely 
enough. 

Some Stanton Harcourt village players had performed the 
play at certain Oxfordshire villages round about, and thought 
they would try their luck on a wider scale in the town of 
Witney. These simple country folk were denied the use of 
the town hall at Witney, and so they hired a malting-room on 
the first floor of the White Hart. On Thursday, 3 February 
1653, we learn, a drum and trumpet summoned the people 
about 7 p.m., and about 300 folk streamed in, and the play 
began. After two hours (when two-thirds of the play had been 
acted) the floor suddenly gave way, with lamentable results. 
John Rowe improves the occasion in no fewer than three ser- 
mons which form a sustained invective against stage plays in 
general, particularly when male actors take women’s parts and 
costumes, and above all against the wickedness of Witney, in- 
curring the just anger of its Creator. O the wickedness of 
Witney—and before so many witnesses, too. 
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Mr. Rowe was, however, not able to make much moral 
material out of the last words uttered before the curtain fell, 
or rather before the floor fell with the curtain and everything 
else. For the last words were : 

‘Thou shalt be fed with Quailes and Partridges, 
With Blackbirds, Larkes, Thrushes and Nightingales.’ 
The words suggest a feast rather than a funeral. 

I may add that the quotations and the time occupied show 
that the complete play was to be acted, not an abbreviated 
form of it, and that these country bumpkins could stand a three 
hours’ performance, even late in the day. 


B 


The second note is on a less known and more interesting set 
of poems. 

The British Museum has recently acquired the only known 
copies of four little printed poems in English by Richard 
Walden—an insignificant person who ‘ flourished ’ about 1660, 
and describes himself in the title of the first piece under the 
simile of a white cow chewing the cud (Jo ruminans). Other- 
wise he was a weak, irresolute undergraduate of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, who was more or less demoralized by the play- 
acting at Oxford which accompanied the Restoration of 
Charles II and confounded the Puritans of the Commonwealth, 
but he saved himself for us by these little poems. For they 
describe, somewhat dimly and allusively, nearly half of the 
seventeen performances of ten plays on July 3-12 in 1661 at 
Oxford, so that we know‘ the place, day, and hour of at least 
the first eight performances, and even the part taken in each 
case by Mistress Anne Gibbs, an actress, the sight of whom 
filled Walden’s soul with admiration. Our hero attended all 
the first eight performances, morning and evening, watching 
every movement of the Queen of his heart. But after the 

t With some additions from Wood’s Diary. 
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eighth performance we can only suppose that some guardian 
arrived who transported him first to the Forest of Arden and 
next to a spot near Carmarthen, where sirens of the stage could 
not easily engage his attentions, and where an Argus-eyed im- 
prover of youth could guide his steps aright. 

His feeble revenge took the form of these poems. The first 
is entitled Jo ruminans. Io, according to Greek mythology, 
was turned by Zeus into a white cow and entrusted to Argus 
for safe keeping, but was found later wandering around the 
world. In this first poem Mistress Anne (who is the dedicatee) 
is still all Walden’s joy ; but the second is on the ‘ depluma- 
tion’ of Mistress Anne, when he finds out that she is no 
better than she should be; finally, however, he recants and 
restores her to favour. In the following year we happen to 
know that he approached what Victorians love to call the 
Hymeneal Altar, in company with a young lady whose name 
was not Anne Gibbs. 

So much attention is paid by this Society to plays and their 
bibliography that Walden’s little list (with some help from 
Antony Wood) may interest readers, as showing what plays 
were selected to be played at Oxford. They were, in order of 
performance : 

Cooke’s Tu Quoque, 

Rowley’s All’s Lost by Lust, 

Shirley’s Young Admiral, 

Middleton’s Mad World, 

I. C.’s Two Merry Milkmaids, 

Brome’s City Wit, 

Heywood’s Rape of Lucrece. 


Then, after the deportation of Walden, 


Daborne’s Poor Man’s Comfort, 
The Spanish Lady or the Very Woman, possibly by Massinger, 
and one by John Tatham. 
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III 
ODDITIES OF ERRATA, ETC. 


There is much that is humorous in Bibliography for any one 
who looks for it, though we are popularly supposed to deal 
with the driest of all subjects, and are sometimes classed with 
librarians as harmless drudges. 

As a fact there is so much humour that we often suffer from 
a surfeit of it, and become more or less case-hardened. So 
much so that I doubt if a mere book with a title-page at each 
end, and a colophon in the middle would raise even a smile. 
We should just shake our long ears and remark that we suppose 
that it is a Hebrew book with a Latin commentary—which it is." 

Perhaps some of the younger of us might raise our eyebrows 
when we come across Airay’s Latin Logic of 1660, calling 
itself twice over on the title-page the second edition, while the 
preface distinctly states that it is the third edition ; whereas 
it is quite certainly the fourth. 

It might possibly give even us seniors a momentary shake or 
spasm—a kind of Adro 5é yvia feeling—when we find that there 
are three editiones principes of the Pracepta Artis Rhetorica 
of Julius Severianus.* I daresay that we should only wearily 
remark that all things are possible, and pass on. 

Sometimes it is just a toss-up whether you laugh or cry. I 
almost wept when, in the course of my study of Oxford books, 
I came across an Oxford book of 1651 3 with a title consisting 
of 261 words, for my rule is to print all titles in full. But then 
soon after I came to 1652 and laughed till I nearly expired 
when I found myself confronted with the Rev. John Millet, 
who printed a funeral sermon, with a modest dedicatory 


t The Seven Penitential Psalms, with Reuchlin’s Commentary (Wittenberg, 
1529). 
2 See Rhetores Latini Minores, ed. Halm (1863), p. x. 


3 Declaration of Anne Green. 
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epistle to the widow of only five sentences. But the five sen- 
tences contained 830 words, to which the second contributed 
no fewer than 412. The ridiculous thing is that, after all this 
preliminary palaver, the sermon itself is in such general terms 
that nine-tenths of it would suit the funeral of anybody or 
anything, from an archangel to an armadillo. 

Perhaps Errata and the excuses for them are always amusing, 
because they exhibit the author and the printer at loggerheads 
with each other, and the apportionment of the blame is 
usually quite laughable. Let me give in briefest form a few 
examples of Errata and of no Errata. 

1. Dr. John Owen, Dean of Christ Church at Oxford under 
the Commonwealth, was unceremoniously bundled out of the 
Deanery at the Restoration. But nothing could silence that 
copious and painful divine. A new work‘ soon came out. It 
is in Latin with a portentous list of Errata: and the author 
confesses that he never looked over the proofs at all. Does he 
blame himself? Not he. He pours a lava stream of hearty 
malediction on the stupidity and inexperience of the com- 
positors and the monstrous negligence and ignorance of the 
correctors. All this is in Latin, and Owen well knew that it 
was quite unintelligible to the compositors, who were busily 
engaged in setting up a fiery condemnation of themselves. 

2. One Otho? in 1672 tries to mask his list of Errata by a 
cloud-burst of rhetoric. ‘It is easier’, he exclaims, ‘to wrest 
from Jupiter his thunderbolts, or from Hercules his club, than 
from a compositor his errors,’ and while you are applauding so 
fine a sentence, he fades out of sight, without further apology. 

3. It is not very rare for a list of Errata to appear on the 
same sheet as some of the errors, but the limit appears to be 
reached when Professor John Harmar in his Oratio of 1650 
gives an Erratum on the same leaf as the misprint, and the 


t De Natura Theologia, 1661. 
2 Joh. H. Otho, Historia Doctorum Misnicorum. 
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Erratum itself is in error. But I have known a word and its 
printed correction on the same page, and that a title-page. 

Then again you may have no list of Errata at all, and yet 
find a contribution to our enjoyment. 

4. Dr. John Fell, Dean of Christ Church, edited Nemesius 
in Greek with a Latin translation, in 1671, and naively remarks 
that any errors in the Greek text can be corrected by reference 
to the Latin translation, and vice versa. 

5. But Leonard Lichfield, the printer, goes one better than 
the great dean. After printing in 1661 a whole book of those 
desperately artificial University verses, on the death of a Prin- 
cess of Orange whom no one lamented, he avoids all apology 
for, or list of, his misdoings as printer, by declaring that, as 
they stand, they testify how genuinely overwhelmed with grief 
he was. Black is white, and error right, by this reasoning. 

Lastly, let me put before you a truly lamentable volume. 
We all revere the name of the Hon. Robert Boyle, the scientist, 
who died in 1691, after pursuing the experimental method 
with such originality and success. Having money, leisure, and 
the spirit of inquiry, he carried out hundreds of valuable 
chemical and physical experiments, and printed numerous 
essays and books on the results. But he had weak eye-sight, 
feeble health, and bad printers. In 1672 there came out in 
octavo Tracts written by Robert Boyle, containing New Experi- 
ments, touching Flame and Air, Explosions, a Hydrostatical Dis- 
course, Levity, Air’s Spring, Pressure of Solids and Fluids, and 
so on. 

That is all very well. I approached the book with trepida- 
tion, knowing Boyle’s untidy ways in publishing a volume. I 
was not however prepared for the full truth about this book 
of 428 pages. 

1. Boyle notes that several of the pieces have been misplaced 
in the printing, so the binder is besought to arrange them in 
the order of the title. Think of asking the binder, in print, 
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to rearrange the pieces, regardless to some extent of signatures 
and paging! And the binder seems actually to have paid 
some attention to this precept. 

2. Boyle states that two new experiments ‘ fell into the 
hands of the Author’ after much of the volume had been 
printed. Now they were his own experiments, and how they 
could ‘ fall into his hands’ unforeseen and unexpected it is 
not easy to imagine. The result is that about 200 pages are 
pitchforked in between signatures K 1 and K 2, and accor- 
dingly sheet X (for instance) of the intruded matter comes 
long before sheet P, the last sheet of the book proper. 

3. Next, eleven pages of the ‘copy’ for the printers got 
lost at the printing office, and the author could not ‘ charge 
his memory’ with them, so there is a hideous chasm in the 
scientific sequence and argument. 

4. Tocomplete the exasperation of all concerned, the book 
was printed in one place (London) and published in another 
(Oxford): so every one was at loggerheads with every one 
else at all points and at every stage of its production. 


IV 
DANIEL PRESS FORMES 


When Dr. Daniel, Provost of Worcester College, Oxford, 
died on 6 September 1919, some pages of type, set up by him 
for the purposes of the Daniel Press, and tied round with 
string, were taken over by the Clarendon Press and placed in 
formes for temporary ‘cold storage’. In February 1924 about 
ten impressions of these formes, exactly as they stood, were 
taken or ‘ pulled’. There were nine formes in all, and thirty- 
five pages of type. 

The type was found to represent chiefly some work left un- 
finished when Dr. Daniel gave over printing in 1903, and 
some accidental older remains. The only part not already 
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published was twelve pages of Tusser’s Months Remembrances 
for February and March, which form a continuation of no. 
105 among the Minor Pieces (Memorials of Dr. Daniel, p. 143). 
The interest of these relics, for the Bibliographical Society, 
lies in the condition of several of the pages of type. They ex- 
hibit singular features with which ealioas of Punch are familiar, 
but which are still mysteries, I find, to some members of the 
Society who are not well acquainted with the actual working 
of a printing office. 
The specimen which follows will sufficiently illustrate the 
oint. 
. Nor lefs have envied foft alltp/ 
In marble unveil’d and elog neuolour y’st ,rt 
But beft love I England wer I’, tnot 
Born to her aery fhould envy alfo. 


. * * *] 


Fnd grant us in long peace to accumulate 
Ay Fo, and to stablish friendline[s and commerce. 
[R. Bripces.] 
The first three lines properly end 
soft Italy’s spirit 
eloquent colour 
England, wer’ I not. 
The last two begin 


And grant 
Foy, and. 

The lines are from Bridges’s Peace Ode (Memorials, no. 55, 
p- 131). A specimen line from Keble’s Easter Hymn (no. 42, 
p- 120) is 

harnel-house to fence _elhhrp eou?e. 


Of these aberrations two explanations have been offered. 
The first is that an accident happened after the last revise had 
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been passed, and before the actual printing took place. This 
may well account for che examples pilloried in the periodical 
mentioned, the piece as printed showing a desperate effort to 
repair a mishap at the expense of correctness. But this will 
not explain the condition of the Daniel formes, for the pieces 
as published show no blemish, and were never intended to be 
reprinted. 

The second explanation alone explains the phenomenon, 
and probably all similar cases of formes which are for any 
reason kept after the printing is done, and exhibit defects. 
I am given to understand that the common assumption that 
printing off is forthwith followed by distribution of the type 
is incorrect. The compositors are paid, not for composing and 
distribution, but for distribution and composing. ‘That is to 
say, used type may remain undisturbed (but usually tied with 
string, and not in the forme) for a considerable time before 
the particular type is again needed for use. Then, if the supply 
from other sources falls short in any particular letter or letters, 
the compositor would take out of the waiting pages of type 
such letters as he might want, and to prevent the whole page 
collapsing would put in sufficient type or spaces to preserve 
the shape when tied up. Much of this would naturally be the 
debris left when he had picked out, from the block of type 
detached for his purpose, such letters as he needed, with 
supplemental type from any source at hand. This custom 
Dr. Daniel seems to have followed, and we know that occa- 
sionally he made use of the services of a man who had experi- 
ence of the Clarendon Press (Memorials, p. 122). But in the 
nature of things the survival of damaged pages must be rare, 
and I do not recall a previous mention of this custom, in print. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF GOTHIC TYPES 
By A. F, JOHNSON: 


F a subject is worth discussing at all, it will 
be agreed that an exact and adequate termino- 
GA logy is needed. Many readers must have felt 
that writers on typography are handicapped by 
Ea PA Othe lack of such a terminology ; this is espe- 

: NS Fatty so in the case of the large family of types 
— to us as Gothic. Considering the great variety of these 
types one must confess that the vocabulary in our language by 
which they can be distinguished is singularly poor. The three 
old French terms, lettre de forme, lettre de somme, and lettre 
batarde are familiar, but there are no English equivalents in 
general use, nor do they cover the whole ground, especially 
when we turn to German founts of the fifteenth century. 
Although the types of German incunables are of extraordinary 
variety, they are not independent creations unrelated to one 
another, and therefore it should be possible to classify them in 
a number of groups with accepted names, so that when a book 
is described as printed in a certain class of type, the description 
would call up a definite impression. Something more is needed 
than the initials G.L. (for Gothic Letter) if we wish to express 
ourselves with any precision. Incidentally it may be remarked 
that the word gothic itself is objectionable, apart from its 
vagueness ; it has in our sense nothing to do with the Goths 
and was a term of derision used by Italians of the Renaissance, 
e.g. Vasari. However, the word is so well embedded in the 
language that it may well seem useless to attack it. When 
we read that the Wittenberg German Psalter of 1524 or 
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t Read before the Bibliographical Society, 17 December 1928. 
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Diirer’s Unterwe:sung der Messung, 1525, is printed in Frak- 
tur, we know with more or less exactness what is intended ; 
but when we are told that the Catholicon of 1460 is printed in 
a semi-gothic type the term is too vague to be of much help 
tous. The M forms of Dr. Haebler have their uses as a method 
of referring to or indexing incunable types, but they do not 
meet the need we have in mind. Even for one who could 
memorize the 101 forms they do not represent or pretend to 
represent a scientific classification. 

The Germans, however, have not stopped at the M forms 
and of recent years have attempted to tackle this problem of 
nomenclature. They have introduced some new terms, which 
have not been translated into English nor used in the original 
by English writers ; hence the obscurity of some passages in 
a recent English publication entitled Printing : a short history 
of the art, edited by R. A. Peddie, 1927 ; the section on Ger- 
man printing in this work was written by Dr. Ernst Crous, 
and his account on p. 12 of the types used in the fifteenth 
century, and again on p. 23 in the sixteenth century, will need 
interpretation for most English readers. Dr. Crous has ex- 
plained his terms elsewhere and it was no doubt lack of space 
which forbade explanation in the English volume. It is pro- 
posed here to give some account of this new classification and 
to compare it with what English writers have had to say on 
the point, with the object of seeing whether an English vocabu- 
lary has been or can be formed. 

The starting-point in our investigation must be the article 
by Dr. Alfred Hessel, of Géttingen University, entitled ‘ Von 
der Schrift zum Druck’ in the Zettschrift des Deutschen V ereins 
fiir Buchwesen, 1923, p.89,5eq. Dr. Hessel’s terms were adopted 
and the subject further illustrated in Dte gotischen Schriftarten 
by E. Crous and J. Kirchner, Leipzig, 1928. Kirchner deals 
with the manuscript hands and Crous with the printed books ; 
the 135 illustrations enable us to follow exactly their system of 
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grouping and the meaning of the new terms. Dr. Hessel’s 
article and the very nature of Crous and Kirchner’s book 
emphasize afresh the fact, that as far as letter-form is con- 
cerned there is no break between the hand-written and the 
printed book. Dr. Hessel’s terms are applied equally to both ; 
for the most part they were first used by calligraphers or by 
writers on palaeography. A classification of types must be 
based ultimately on differences in penmanship. The earliest 
types and the hands on which they are based fall into three 
principal groups, corresponding to three main divisions of sub- 
ject matter. These are: (a) the most formal letter used for 
liturgical and biblical texts ; (5) a less formal and smaller letter 
used for legal and classical texts and the like, and (c) a still less 
formal and more cursive letter used for books in the vernacular. 

(a) The most formal gothic letter is narrow and tall and 
characterized by an almost complete absence of curves. It 
may be described as drawn rather than written. A scribe who 
makes a formal gothic h follows a very different process from 
one writing a current h, and uses a different kind of pen. The 
various grades of hands are arrived at by entirely dissimilar 
methods of penmanship. It is unnecessary to describe at 
greater length this letter, which is familiar in the type of the 
42-line Bible and of the Mainz Psalter to most probably under 
the name ‘ lettre de forme’. This old French term was used, 
and the letter illustrated, by Geofrey Tory in his Champ fleury, 
1529, but that is by no means its earliest use. It is found in 
inventories of the library of Charles V of France between 1411 
and 1424 and of John, Duke of Berry, of 1416.1 The term 
which the Germans usually employ is Textur, or Textura, 
meaning ‘woven’, from the resemblance of a page in this 
letter to a woven pattern. Abb. 30 in Crous and Kirchner is 
a much reduced reproduction of an advertisement by a calli- 
grapher, one Johann vander Hagen of Bodenwerder on the 

t See L. Delisle, Recherches sur la librairie de Charles V, 1907. 
Aaz2 
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Weser. This sheet had already been described in Wattenbach’s 
Das Schriftwesen 1m Mittelalter, 1871 (and (3rd ed.) 1896, pp. 
489, 490), and was further described, accompanied by a slightly 
reduced reproduction, by Hessel in Archiv fiir Urkundenfor- 
schung, ix. 164, 1925. ‘They assign the sheet to the first half 
of the fifteenth century. I introduce it here on account of 
the headings which the calligrapher gives to his letters. Be- 
sides six hands used for documents he shows six book hands, 
among them a Textus* quadratus, a Textus semiquadratus, that 
is, a shorter and squarer Textur, and a Textus sine pedibus, 
without the pointed or diamond-shaped feet usual in Textur. 
The Germans have called the letter also Missalschrift, Ménch- 
schrift, and Quadrat. (Facs. 1.) 

(4) In printed books the less formal hands or first standard 
types (I wish to avoid the words ‘ text type’ for a reason which 
will appear later) begin with Schéffer’s Durandus type of 1459. 
Dr. Hessel calls the group to which this type belongs Gotico- 
antiqua. The manuscript letter on which it is based goes back 
to the fourteenth century and was used by the earlier Italian 
humanists. It represents an attempt to revert to the Caro- 
lingian minuscules and its name appears therefore to be justi- 
fied, antiqua being the usual German name for our roman. 
It is a gothic hand with considerable roman tendencies. Abb. 
17 in Crous and Kirchner shows that Petrarch’s formal book 
hand was in this style, and the letter has even been called 
Petrarcaschrift. Its characteristics are its roundness, the ap- 
pearance of descenders like roman but with no serifs and even 
without feet; long s and fend on the line; the ‘a’ is open as 
in roman and the g has the shape of a figure 8. The d is purely 
gothic (though there is often a second d), as are the ligatures of 
the round forms such as b and d withe ando. The effect of 
the increased height of the ascenders and length of the de- 
scenders is of course to add to the amount of white on the 

t For earlier uses of the word, see Wattenbach, op. cit. 
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page and to impart a lighter appearance when compared with 
Textur. It is a renaissance letter in its openness ; medieval 
calligraphy preferred the close-set page with as little white as 
possible. We have departed so far from this medieval standard 
that we now criticize William Morris, whose Troy and Chaucer 
types are Gotico-antiquas, for using a letter which in 1460 was 
chosen as a standard type because of its openness and legibility. 
The term Gotico-antiqua is new in typography, and even, I 
believe, in palaeography. Not only that, but it represents an 
entirely new grouping of types, amongst which are the type 
of the Catholicon, and several standard types of Schéffer, of 
Giinther Zainer of Augsburg and his school, and of the first 
printers at Basle. Whether the classification is of any value 
as applied to manuscript books is for the palaeographers to 
decide. Even if they should reject it, it may prove to be a 
valid and useful grouping in typography. Whatever objec- 
tions may be taken to the name, the grouping is an important 
contribution to our subject. If we are told that the Sachsen- 
sptegel printed by Bartholomaeus von Unckel at Cologne in 
1480 is set in a Gotico-antiqua we carry away a fairly definite 
idea of that type, much more definite than is conveyed by a 
vague term such as ‘ halb-gotisch’. There are distinctions 
among Gotico-antiquas. The type of Zainer’s Advertisement 
of 1471 differs considerably, for instance, from that of the 
Catholicon, but the differences will be found to be in size and 
colour rather than in design. Again all types which might be 
classed in this group do not show all the characteristics men- 
tioned ; some have the closed ‘a’ as in Textur (Zainer’s, for 
instance), some an ‘a’ usual in our next group; others tend 
still more towards the roman, for example, in the design of the 
dand g. (Facs. 2 and 3.) 

(c) The vernacular hands called Bastarda. For an early, 
certainly not the earliest, use of the name we may again refer to 
the sheet of Johann vander Hagen. A bastard script is current 
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or cursive, written quickly and without the deliberation of (a) 
or even of (b). It is further characterized by a one-storied 
(einstéckiges) ‘a’, familiar to us in italic, by descenders run- 
ning down to points, including long s and f; the ascenders are 
often looped, though by no means in all Bastardas. The 
earliest founts of this group are the smaller types of the Mainz 
Indulgences, one of them being more thoroughly bastarda than 
the other; the 30-line Indulgence has s and f with pointed 
descenders, the 31-line not. Fifteenth-century Bastardas are 
of great variety and differ much in respect of roundness and 
colour. I fancy that it may be possible to form further sub- 
groups here. Among later Bastardas the Germans distinguish 
four sub-groups : 

(1) Schwabacher, of which the first fount has been found 
with Friedrich Creussner at Nuremberg from 1485. This of 
course is not a new grouping; although in English I know 
of no clear description of the letter, all German histories of 
printing describe it. The name was certainly in use by printers 
as early as 1576.' Recent German books do not appear to have 
given any further explanation as to why the little town of 
Schwabach in Bavaria should have given its name to this type. 
Plates of the letters are given in Hessel, Crous and Kirchner, 
and in Kautzsch’s Die Entstehung der Frakturschrift, Mainz, 
1922, by the side of Fraktur. By the end of the fifteenth 
century its design has become fixed in upper-case as well as 
lower-case. The typographic characteristics so far laid down 
have been among minuscules only, for in all the earlier German 
founts the variations among majuscules defy classification. 
The upper-case was a separate fount often revealing little 
attempt at harmony with the lower-case. In the Gotico- 
antiquas, for example, the capitals range down to pure roman. 
But with these later Bastardas we can begin to include the 


t See Archiv fiir Gesch. des deutschen Buchhandels, x. 142. 
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upper-case. The H and M (Haebler’s M 81) of Schwabacher 


can be conveniently used for the purpose of reference. 

(2) The Upper-Rhine type (M 44) is a Bastarda with looped 
or blunt ascenders, at least in its early days. The earliest founts 
date from about the same year as Schwabacher, with Griininger 
of Strasburg and Schéffer of Mainz in 1485. The Breydenbach 
type is perhaps the best known representative. J. Wegener, 
in Die deutsche oberrheinische Type, 1909, has traced this 
group down to 1550, taking as his basis M 44. It appears to 
me that this is a misuse of the M forms, for in the later stages 
the lower-case of these Upper-Rhine types is identical with 
Schwabacher. It is unsound to separate two series of types 
because of differences in some few capitals. The later group 
might perhaps be called Upper-Rhine Schwabacher. (Facs. 4.) 

(3) The Wittenberg letter with M 48 is first found in the 
hands of Lotter at Leipzig in 1508 (cf. the illustration in 
Proctor’s Index, Pt. II, Lotter’s type 11), but was most popular 
with the printers of Wittenberg. The letter is a rather large 
and somewhat squarer Schwabacher. (Facs. §.) 

(4) Fraktur, the last and historically most important of the 
Bastardas, is so well known that I need say little of it here. 
There are one or two points which may be mentioned. As to 
the name, in typography it can be traced back to the origin 
of the type. It was used by the calligrapher Johann Neu- 
dérffer, for instance, who designed some of the first Frakturs. 
But it is much older than that and occurs on the sheet of 
Johann vander Hagen." As used by Vander Hagen it appears to 
be closer to its original meaning of ‘ broken’ than with the 
printers. In type it is characterized by its restlessness; the 
feet run up to points and the loose ends of the capitals have 
been aptly compared to elephants’ trunks. I find this com- 
parison useful; if you are looking for Frakturs, look for 
elephants’ trunks. The letter is narrower and therefore more 

t See also Wattenbach, of. cit., for earlier occurrences. 
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economical in use than Schwabacher, which may explain its 
survival. The only other explanation which would account 
for the ultimate victory of Fraktur is that its fussiness appealed 
to the taste of German printers after 1550. Between the 
years 1514 and 1525 at least eight versions of the letter were 
cut, for the details of which Crous or Kautzsch’s Die Ent- 
stebung der Frakturschrift may be consulted. (Facs. 6.) 

We still have to deal with one more letter, one of great 
importance towards the end of the fifteenth century. This 
is the rounded gothic of the Italians, sometimes called by 
palaeographers the Bolognese letter, from its use at the Uni- 
versity of Bologna. In typography the Germans call it Ro- 
tunda (cf. the heading on Vander Hagen’s sheet). This is not a 
new group, but it has hitherto lacked an accepted name. 
German printers of the fifteenth century, e.g. the Brothers 
of the Common Life at Rostock, used the phrase ‘ Litterae 
Venetae ’ of the gothic founts brought or copied from Italy, 
that is, our Rotundas. From the British Museum Catalogue of 
Fifteenth-century Books we find that Eucharius Silber at Rome 
described a small Rotunda, which he appears to have acquired 
from Adam Rotweil of Venice, as ‘ littera Veneta’. Venetian 
to a modern printer means a roman in the style of Jenson, but 
in fifteenth-century typography Jenson’s Rotundas had a much 
wider vogue than his roman. The name used by the Italian 
writing masters of the sixteenth century was ‘ littera moderna’, 
modern possibly as opposed to the roman antiqua ; but it may 
be that the name was in use at an earlier date, and that the 
ancient letter suggested was the pointed or formal Textura, 
which has a history longer by several centuries than that of the 
Rotunda. In contrast with Textur, Rotunda is full of curves, 
e.g. the b, c, d, e, h, o, &. The feet of Textur have in part dis- 
appeared ; cf. the m, the third limb of which only has a foot. 
In contrast with Gotico-antiqua it is without the tendency to 
roman, the ‘a’ is closed, and the ascenders and descenders are 
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shorter. In the g the bowl often takes on the shape of 
a trapezium. It is familiar to us in the gothics of Jenson 
and Ratdolt ; Ratdolt’s specimen sheet so often reproduced is 
convenient for reference. In Germany it makes an isolated 
appearance with Koelhoff at Cologne in 1472 but becomes 
common only in the eighties. Towards the end of the century 
its larger sizes vied with Textur for use as heading types and 
in liturgical works, while the smaller sizes took the place of the 
Gotico-antiquas and finally became the stock type in Europe 
for theological, legal, and scholastic texts. Though round, 
Rotunda was not so broad as Gotico-antiqua and was thus more 
economical. There are many fine books printed in Rotunda, 
but it suffered degradation by the end of the century and the 
usual stock type in this style used throughout Europe, ¢. 1500, 
is surely the most uninteresting of all early types. (Facs. 7.) 
Such is the scheme of Dr. Hessel and if put to a practical 
test I think it will be found to work. Consider, for example, 
the reproductions in Voulliéme’s Die deutschen Drucker des 
fiinfzehnten Fahrhunderts, Berlin, 1922, a book which shows a 
large variety of types and therefore offers a very severe test ; 
you will certainly find letters characteristic of one group ap- 
pearing in types of another group. You will find Gotico- 
antiquas with Rotunda elements or vice versa. During the 
period when Rotundas were driving out Gotico-antiquas there 
is considerable confusion between the two groups. The type 
of the Calendar of Regiomontanus on p. 125 and the similar 
Calendar printed by Ratdolt shown on Pl. 1 you will perhaps 
give up in despair. But on the whole the majority of the types 
shown will fit in with the scheme outlined. It is a German 
scheme primarily intended for the classification of German 
types, but it can of course be applied to the typography of 
other countries. All the main groups, for example, are repre- 
sented among English types, though some of them appear in 
isolated cases. The only early representative of the Gotico- 
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antiquas is the first type of Theodoric Rood at Oxford which 


came from Cologne. Lettou’s type, of Roman origin (cf. 
Duff, Plate XXII) is a Rotunda, while Pynson followed by 
De Worde used small Rotundas for notes ‘to accompany the 
usual black letter. That typical English gothic letter is a 
small Textur, squarer because of its size but not rounded. 
Our Bastardas are either Flemish (Caxton’s) or French, intro- 
duced by Pynson from Rouen. 

Turning to English bibliographers I find that one writer has 
attempted a classification of German types over a short period, 
namely, Proctor in the second part of his Jndex, German books 
from 1501 to1520. In the Type Index of that volume the gothic 
types are grouped as follows: (a) Square Church Types = 
Textur ; (6) Rounded Church and Heading Types = Rotunda ; 
(c) Latin Text Types =small Rotundas, and (d) Vernacular 
German Types = Bastardas. Proctor’s third division is really 
the same as the second, classified according to the manner of 
using ; also the term Latin Text Type does not seem to be 
well chosen ; it suggests roman. In the first part of his Index 
Proctor had already used the term Church type, but that 
appears to be the only term of precision there used. Nor do 
I find any further exact terminology in the British Museum 
Catalogue of Fifteenth-century Books. Incunabulists are 
naturally concerned first to establish the differences among 
types, not their resemblances. Among the reasons which led 
Dr. Haebler to choose the capital M for the basis of his Reper- 
torium was the fact that it appeared in so many different 
varieties. Earlier English writers on typography often use the 
three French terms but with no corresponding translations. 
Perhaps the only English term used with any consistency of a 
definite group is black-letter (also called English) of the small 
Textur of De Worde and his successors. We can at least say 
that we have a name for the commonest English gothic letter. 
But the name is not a good one, as the type is not distinguished 
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by its colour from other gothics or even some romans. Unfor- 
tunately also the initials B.L. in catalogues are used indis- 
criminately of all gothics used in England. The word Secre- 
tary has been used to indicate any English bastard type, and 
this use is at least as old as Rowe Mores. But the Secretary 
hand is a late Tudor hand, which Mr. Jenkinson says was fully 
developed first by about 1550. It was not translated into type 
until the end of the century, and that type is a script corre- 
sponding to the French ‘ lettre de civilité’. It would be more 
correct to confine the term in typography to that letter. The 
use may arise from a heading in the first English writing book, 
John Baildon’s 4 Book containing divers sorts of hands, 1571, 
where a letter called Bastard Secretary is shown. This heading 
does not of course imply that bastard =secretary, but that the 
particular secretary shown is more cursive than another. 

In Updike’s Printing Types the three French terms are used 
supplemented by descriptions of varying length. He has a 
reproduction from the Catholicon (Fig. 17) and calls the type 
‘a round gothic’ and again ‘a lettre de somme’. Is then 
‘lettre de somme’ French for Gotico-antiqua? Another plate 
entitled ‘ lettre de somme’ (Fig. 9) printed from actual type 
presumably of French origin reveals the fact that this type is 
not a Gotico-antiqua but a small Rotunda. A similar letter in 
Fournier’s Manuel typographique seems to prove that the letter 
traditionally known in French printing offices as ‘lettre de 
somme ’ was a small Rotunda. But Fournier himself, followed 
by Auguste Bernard and other French writers, uses the term 
of the earlier standard types of Schéffer. Mr. Updike then 
has some excuse. I have failed to trace the term farther back 
than Tory, who gives no explanation.’ The suggested deriva- 
tion from the fact that the type was used for an edition of the 
Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas or some other Summa is possibly 


t The note in Wattenbach, p. 297, 1896 edition, seems to be a mistake ; the 
term is not used in the inventory of the Library of the Duke of Berry, 1416. 
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correct, if, as seems likely, the term was purely typographic. 
Whatever its original meaning, it has been used by French 
writers, followed by English writers, indiscriminately of all 
early standard types, including Bastardas. 

To return to Mr. Updike, of a Rotunda of Koberger’s 
(Fig. 16), he says ‘a type less pointed than the first gothic 
types’; again a Gotico-antiqua according to Hessel with bas- 
tarda elements of Mentelin of Strasburg (Fig. 21) is described 
as ‘semi-gothic’. Ulrich Gering’s first gothic (Fig. 33), 
another Gotica-antiqua, is ‘a gothic fount of transitional charac- 
ter’. Of De Worde’s Rotunda (Fig. 66) Updike says ‘ the 
‘smaller has a round quality which is a little like the Italian 
‘gothic types of the time’. Lettou’s Rotunda (Fig. 68) is ‘ like 
the transitional gothic type’ ; Gordon Duff called this fount 
‘a small Italian gothic’. Of a Rotunda of Berthelet’s (Fig. 
281) Updike writes ‘ midway between batarde and lettre de 
forme’. In Reed’s Old English Letter Foundries the same type 
is described as ‘ a curious semi-gothic ’ ; the only thing curious 
about it is its appearance in England. Of course in all these 
cases the reader is assisted by the reproductions, without which 
he would be hopelessly lost. It will be admitted that Mr. 
Updike has made a gallant effort to convey his meaning without 
an accepted vocabulary to work with. 

As far as my researches go I find very few English terms, 
and these either wrongly used, like Secretary, or unsatisfactory, 
like black-letter, because derived from an unessential property. 
The best of them, like Proctor’s Church type and Latin text 
type, are derived from the use which the particular type 
generally serves. None of them describes the design of the 
letter, and the design is the important characteristic which the 
name ought in some way to suggest. Of the three French 
terms, one only, the ‘ lettre de forme ’, has a precise meaning 
for English typography. ‘ Lettre batarde ’ is made to do duty 
for all varieties of bastard hands, instead of being confined to 
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the particular version used in France. ‘ Lettre de somme’” is 
applied to Gotico-antiquas, and also to some Bastardas, such as 
the Indulgence types, and even then both uses may be wrong, 
if we are to trust Fournier’s specimen. The confusion arises 
from the fact that the hand-written letters and the types based 
on them have been studied apart and by different people, and 
further from the fact that neither French nor English writers 
have attempted to define exactly what they mean by such terms 
as they use. 

Last of all there is a recently published book which is very 
much to the point in our search, Mr. Morison’s German In- 
cunabula in the British Museum, London, 1928. The detailed 
examination of some of the types displayed in this handsome 
volume from the point of view of a typographical expert and 
lover of good lettering is most illuminating and, as far as I am 
aware, something new in this field. The high esteem with 
which the author regards the type-designing and type-setting 
of such men as Sensenschmidt of Nuremberg and Georg Reyser 
of Wiirzburg will probably surprise those, like myself, whose 
knowledge of fifteenth-century printing is acquired rather 
from the literature on the subject than at first hand. How- 
ever, it is not my task to review this work, but to examine 
the terminology employed in the interesting introduction and 
notes, and call attention to his classification. The author was 
not primarily concerned with the grouping of types, but he 
was faced with the problem of arranging his plates. Natur- 
ally a chronological or topographical arrangement did not 
answer his purpose, but an arrangement by styles of letter, in 
accordance with the method of penmanship employed by the 
scribe. This is exactly what makes the book so important for 
our purpose. His grouping agrees fairly closely with that of 
Hessel and Crous, a striking testimony to the validity of their 
classification, especially as it was arrived at quite independently. 

His five type groups are: (1) Formal Pointed-Text = Textura. 
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(2) Round-Text =Rotunda. (3) Fere-humanistica = Gotico- 
antiqua. (4) Bastard. (5) Mixed. 

(1) Pointed-Text is no doubt used to emphasize the distinc- 
tion from Round-Text, but in the introduction the author 
uses the single word Text of this letter. His authority for the 
use of Text as the English equivalent of Textur is of the best. 
Mr. Jenkinson, who uses the word in The later Court Hands in 
England, says that it was well established in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. It was the name used by John Baildon, in 
the writing book of 1571. It was not merely a technical term 
but is found in the literary language. In Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
v. li. 42, we read ‘ Fair as a text B in a copy-book’. On that 
passage Mr. Dover Wilson’s glossary says ‘ the text hand was 
one of the more elaborate and formal of the various Eliza- 
bethan scripts’. The only objection to the revival of the 
term is the possibility of confusion owing to our use of text- 
type in the sense of body or standard type. We must either 
always capitalize Text = Textur, or abandon text-type. Small 
Text would be a correct name for English black-letter. It is 
rather remarkable that small Texts do not occur at a very early 
date in German printing. The first body types were either 
Bastardas or Gotico-antiquas. It would no doubt be very diffi- 
cult to cut legible Text of a really small size. 

(z) Round-Text follows very naturally from Text. The 
N.E. D. gives examples of its use, under Text, but, of course, 
one cannot say what letter exactly was meant. On p. 19 Mr. 
Morison implies that the Bolognese letter differed slightly from 
Round-Text. 

(3) Fere-humanistica is a term taken from Ehrle and Li- 
baert’s Specimina Codicum Latinorum V aticanorum, 1912, where 
it is applied to Petrarch’s hand. It is perhaps a rather better 
term than Gotico-antiqua, as it avoids the objectional word 
gothic and more exactly defines the letter. But it is not 
English, nor has the author suggested an English equivalent. 
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If this interesting group of types is to be recognized a good 
designation is needed. An English term can perhaps be dis- 
pensed with, as the group has but one representative among 
English types and that one of German origin. 

It will be noticed that the new terms coined by German 
writers are Latin. Possibly this was done deliberately with a 
view to their international use. In the case then of Rotunda 
and of Fere-humanistica, if that word be accepted, it may be 
unnecessary and even undesirable for the English to enlarge 
the vocabulary. But there are also types which are definitely 
national. Just as the Germans have their Schwabacher and 
Fraktur, so it would seem desirable that the particular variety 
of small Text used by English printers should have an English 
name. As the French have their Civilité, so we should have 
our Secretary. 

(4) Bastard. There is no reason why we should continue to 
use batarde, when there is a good English word available. Mr. 
Jenkinson finds it in use about 1530 and it is Baildon’s word. 
In Mr. Morison’s Introduction he speaks of Bastard Text, 
Bastard Round-Text, and their small varieties, but he does not 
follow this up in detail in the notes on Bastard, although the 
examples of Bastard are arranged accordingly to their degree 
of pointedness or roundness. Schwabacher of course is not a 
translatable term and in any case is purely a German letter. 
There are, however, one or two interesting English books 
printed abroad in Schwabacher, Tyndale’s New Testament, 
1526, for example, and Coverdale’s Bible printed at Zurich in 
1535. The heading type of the Zurich edition is in Fraktur, a 
term which also requires no translation. 

(5) Of Mr. Morison’s mixed types it may be pointed out 
that several will, as far as the lower-case is concerned, fall 
into the previous groups. What the author has to say in the 
Introduction of the development of capitals bears out the 
claim that types cannot be classified by the upper-case. Every 
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fount of type is really two founts, which are only remotely 
related. 

The suggested vocabulary then and classification of gothic 
types, as far as we have carried it, is as follows : 

I. Text instead of Lettre de Forme or Church type—with 
small Text for the familiar English black-letter. 

II. We have to choose between Gotico-antiqua and Fere- 
humanistica or devise a better term. 

III. Rotunda or Round-Text and Small Round-Text in- 
stead of Italian gothic and Proctor’s Latin text types. 

IV. Bastard, our English bastards being Flemish and French, 
and last of all (except for some Law hands), Bastard Secretary. 

Chance seems generally to decide in what sense any particu- 
lar word shall be used or whether it shall survive at all. But in 
the case of technical terms the members of the Bibliographical 
Society, if they agreed on a terminology and consistently used 
it, could no doubt influence the issue. 








TEXT Facs. I 


£li nandt qlorid ivi:t opa 

Tit 29 anniiciat firma 
ihenntOies diei ernmtat verbs: 
et nox nor indicat fhencia on 
fitt Loqnele nen: fermones:quox 
not audiatur vores cos Ot 
nemt tena exiuit fonus cox: et in 
fines mbis terve vevba cowl 
fole mfuit taternaculit fiult:et ifte 
tani; fponfus peedis i thalama 
fro Shultauit vt gigas ad curve 
Dart wia:a fimo celo egvefho cid 
@E(t orcurfirs 219 ofqe ad fit 
gius:nec eff qui fe ablrondat a ta 


Psalterium, F. Creussner, Nuremberg, c. 1485. 
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Facs. II FERE-HUMANISTICA 


tei indicita euadé pole cftimemns ammonent 
exemplo.f hoc magis fentire nos snenit.tam 
Din vndquedg wi pacienas fultentare.quadin 
pécox fox tminu feds replencit.quo confi- 
mato eit illico peur-nec ill wilam “vemamiam 
repuari-& Te ante certit pccor modia atag mez 
fura wei iphius eeltimomo sprobat- Et punulé 
quilos vel cel erins~vel tardins put pccoy fro: 
rum modu explenent mdicetur-emdenfiime 
wemonfhrat quado tw 3odomoy i gGomorreoy 
interitu ac meendio qui fuaiam peccata coples 
nerane ad abraham wus loquitur dicens. Clas 
mot fodomor et gomorreor dplerus ¢ et pee: 
cata eox magna Wwhementer completa fane. 
De amerres ero quid dicit Gfua nddus pees 
cata Fmicrat.gs poft multos anos % hupdich 
ciutates cremate fue-sftat ce weletos-Ponda 
repleta fut peca amorreoy ulog adhue. ral 
exeplo mamfeftithe mftruinf et to cent -fmgu 
los {fm pecon fuow plemrudine itete 
tadin ut sueatur fultmei.quadin cumulu fuoy 
nd habuerine teh tox -Meoitags fefallae. neo 
fe wecipiat.malos teus no amat-peceatozes nd 
amat-iminftos non amat-rapaces.crudeles.et 
impios non amat.f amat wftos-bonos.pios. 
bul es-innocetes-et mites-he feprus eft .Qih 
no teus wlens miquitate tu es Rd habitabie 
imyta te maliguuf negs pmanebut ininftianee 


Saint Augustine, De Vita Christiana, Fust and Schéffer, Mainz, c. 1460. 
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Facs. IV SCHWABACHER 


Ore Gaphica Endecaftllabs dicolos 
retraftrophos conrad celtts profpho 
netice et finbulerice. Yo frdericns tee 
dum inuvictiffinum. 

Phebe ripheos adicure montes 
ZErplicans noctem brenioris vmbre 
Lenea (ub celo rigidis reformas 
Gramina campis 
Zhaurus arctoo propio: coluro 
Oricur cecum “aan tepores 
Cum vagas fentit pliades adurt 
Lumine phebi 
“Repparat vultus rofeo decore 
Mundus:et plaufii finuane verigy 
Anguis algozrem pofiturus optat 
Sole nouari 
Lerra profufo madidans bumore 
Partuvicleros rubicunda flores 
Clauigant ftrato relegendo merces 
Lquore nauce 
Clon minar vafto bozeas eged 
MObuius feuit violenter auftro 
Sorte luctando timida mouentes 
Prelia ponto 
Sed per ertremas agicatus oras 
Spirac in cervis Zephitus tepentt 
Sufticans flace caciti fepulta 
‘ Semina midi 
Sentiune gratas animata curas 
SFedus aftifeune fobulis. creande 
Qua [ub eterno ftabilicur orbis 
Lemporis evo 


Conradus Celtes, Proseuticum ad divum Fridericum III, F. Creussner, 
Nuremberg, ¢. 1487. 
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ROUND TEXT Facs. VII 
[ 


Borredein das BHairifch 
lantrechtbiich, 


Br Ludwig von gottes genaden ODar, 
raue shtvenbebens. Gtr Stephan, 
hin ote Nath a maens VOI gottes 

BYPa| i Senade Ipfalesgrafe bey rvin vit ercs/ 
DAW AUN 0S it (emt Se ee apt aa 
lar 








OOS sy preite Sen wir gelhabr haben m-vnferem 
ee jlande t5ii bayren an dem rechren.Annd 
dauon fey wir su rat wordé mit vaferm heré vn vatterlein 
haifer Zudwigé v6 rom. Gai ferzen. vit beftarrigé alles das 
hernach gefchriben fteet nach feiné gebor vii haiflen vie 
rem land 33 bairn 54 fideriig vii 50 funderé genaden.sas 
ift efehebe do man salev6 crifh gepurt Oreusehenlyadert 
vnd in dein fechfundviertsigitcn jar des nachiten famh, 
tags nach dem oberften ic. 


Wieman d3 recht bebalté fol. 


Oz von gepieten wir bey vnferen hulden allen vn 
a Jicren Fachtern vnd Amprleiten in vaferem lande 
t3u bayren abcral jn fterten yond merckten yund auffden 
land Bas fy die felben recht alfo bebaleen bey iren ayoen 
die fy vnsod vuferm vicstuinb darumb fchweren inufien 
And das fy darnach von wort 3 wort. von ftuck 50 ftucke 
armen vnd reiclhen vngeuerlich nchrenfollen. 

@ Das ift das reclytbiich alfo gancz vnd alt gepefieret. 
‘vnd aucly nea artickcl gefainlet.auf allen gericlyren fterré 
‘vnd merckten nach des Kaifers haiffen. 


aj 


Bairisches Lantrechtbuch, E, Ratdolt, Augsburg, 1495. 
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JOHANN VANDER HAGHEN’S ADVERTISEMENT 
Reduced from 47 x 32°5 cm. 


The headings of the sections in this reduced facsimile of the 
specimens and advertisement of Johann vander Haghen, of 
Bodenwerder on the Weser, of the first half of the fifteenth 


century, read as follows : 


Textus Quadratus. Textus prescisus vel sine 
pedibus. 

Nottula Simplex. Notula acuta. 

Semiquadratus. Textus Rotundus. 

Nottula fracturarum. Argentum.! 

Bastardus. Nottula Conclauata. 

Separatus. Argentum extra pennam.? 


t Not a description of the letter below it, which is a Rotunda. 
* The letter is a Bastarda. 


The name and advertisement of the calligrapher are given 
in the last entry on the right : 


Volentes informari in diuersis modis scribendi Magistraliter et artifici- 
aliter prout nunc scribitur in curiis dominorum scilicet in diuersis 
textibus et nottulis necnon cum auro et argento similiter tum 

omni metallo extra pennam venient ad me Johannem vand 

haghen et informabuntur in breui temporis spacio secundum diligenciam 
discipulorum pro precio competenti etcetera. 
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THE DATE OF SHAKESPEARE’S 1to7ts SONNET 
By J. A. FORT 


Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 

Of the wide world dreaming on-things to come, 

Can yet the lease of my true love control, 

Supposed as forfeit to a confined doom. 

The mortal moon hath her eclipse endured, 

And the sad augurs mock their own presage ; 

Incertainties now crown themselves assured, 

And peace proclaims olives of endless age. 

Now with the drops of this most balmy time 

My love looks fresh, and Death to me subscribes, 

Since, spite of him, I’ll live in this poor rhyme, 

While he insults o’er dull and speechless tribes : 
And thou in this shalt find thy monument, 
When tyrants’ crests and tombs of brass are spent. 


H REE of the dates that have been proposed 
for this sonnet seem more probable than the 
rest, namely, April 1603, which is the date 
(J~4| most commonly assigned to the poem, Novem- 
ENG ber 1598, which is the date that I assigned to 

mS) it in the ‘Two Dated Sonnets of Shakespeare’, 
and October 1596, which is the date that Mr. G. B. Harrison 
has recently assigned to it and that, unknown to him, Mrs. 
Stopes proposed in the Athenaeum of 26 March 1808. 

When the sonnet is connected with the first of these dates, 
‘the lease of my true love’ in line 3 means ‘ the liberty of my 
friend’, and ll. 1 to 4 refer to the release of Southampton 
by James I from his two-years’ imprisonment in the Tower ; 
ll. § and 6 refer to the death of Queen Elizabeth, ll. 7 and 8 
to the accession of James I, and ‘ this most balmy time’ of line 9 
is interpreted to mean the fine weather during which James 
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arrived in London; ‘ my love looks fresh’ (cf. crv. 8) then 
means ‘ my friend looks just as he did in earlier years ’. 

When I connected the sonnet with the second of the dates 
given above, I interpreted it as referring to the release of 
Southampton from the imprisonment which followed his mar- 
riage with Lady Elizabeth Vernon: line 5 then means that 
Queen Elizabeth had had to tolerate the slight which South- 
ampton had put upon her by finally preferring the favour of 
his lady-love to the favour of the Queen; line 6 that those 
who had prophesied that he would never marry the former 
were now proved to be in error, and ll. 7 and 8 congratulate 
the Earl on having exchanged the uncertainties of his long 
liaison for the settled happiness of marriage ; the expressions 
“the lease of . . . doom’ and ‘ my love looks fresh’ bear the 
same meanings that they do in the first interpretation of 
the poem. 

Mr. Harrison’s explanation of lines § to 8 of the sonnet is 
that line 5 refers to Queen Elizabeth’s having passed safely 
through her ‘ climacteric’ or sixty-third year, for that was 
generally supposed to be a specially dangerous year in human 
life ; the Queen had in fact been very seriously ill in the spring 
of 1596 and she passed out of her eclipse by reaching the age 
of 64 on 6 September of that year; he then connects ll. 7 
and 8 with Henri IV’s entry into Rouen in August and a new 
league between him and Elizabeth in October of the same year. 
In this interpretation of the poem ‘ the lease of my true love’ 
in line 3 must, I think, mean ‘ the duration of my friendship ’ 
and line 4 ‘ which, it was generally supposed, was doomed to a 
speedy end’; the ‘sad augurs’ of line 6 are those who had 
expected Elizabeth’s death; the ‘balmy time’ of line g is simply 
the time of general happiness, and if ‘my love’ bears the 
same meaning in line 10 that it does in line 3, ‘ my love looks 
fresh’ means ‘my friendship seems as firm as ever’ (Mr. 
Harrison compares ‘ O spirit of love, how quick and fresh art 
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thou!’ Twelfth Night, 1.i. 9). The sonnet in fact was written 
to celebrate a renewal of the intimacy between Shakespeare 
and Southampton after the interruption in their friendship 
which is indicated in sonnets c to cvI. 

The chief objection to the first of these explanations is that 
it is almost impossible to assign any sonnet except CVII to so 
late a date as 1603, while it seems illegitimate to suppose that 
one and only one of the Fair Youth poems was wrongly placed 
by Thorpe. The great objection to my own explanation of 
this poem is that it involves the supposition that there was 
an interval of two years between the composition of cvi and 
cv, and, though I could suggest a fairly good reason for such 
an interval, I have not convinced some very competent critics 
that my suggestion was right. Mr. Harrison’s suggestion not 
only gets rid of this difficulty altogether, but his explanation 
of ll. 5 and 6 is so attractive, and Henri IV’s successes in 1596 
were in fact so pronounced, that I think his interpretation of 
the poem ought certainly to be accepted. 

I may add that the chief difficulty that I found at first in 
accepting his theory was that, if cvi1 does not refer to South- 
ampton’s marriage, no sonnet does so, and we must therefore, 
I think, hold that the last of these sonnets was written before 
Southampton started for France in February 1598; at the 
same time the number of parallel passages noted by Isaac and 
Davis in 2 Henry IV, Much Ado, A.Y.L.I., Twelfth N., and 
Tr. and Cr., as well as the insertion of a sonnet in Henry V 
and the dates that I thought I found in the last three sonnets, 
seemed to me to show that Shakespeare was composing sonnets 
after the year 1598. Since, however, Southampton had defi- 
nitely fallen out of favour with the Queen by February 1598, 
it is quite possible that cxxvi was written shortly before that 
date, that the ‘ waste and ruining’ of cxxv referred to South- 
ampton’s prospects rather than to his actual experiences at the 
es f of 1597, and that the 7th and 8th verses of cxxiv were 
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prompted by some action of the City authorities earlier than 
that which they took in 1600. Most of the parallelisms that 
I can myself find in the plays mentioned above seem to me 
also ‘ secondary echoes ’ only, while I explain such a parallelism 
as that of txxxix. 14 ‘ For I must ne’er love him whom thou 
dost hate (i.e. myself)’ and Much Ado, v. ii, 71, ‘ For I will 
never love that which my friend hates (i.e. myself)’ in the 
same way as I explain the similarity between cvi1. 5, ‘ The 
mortal moon, &c.’ and A. and C. 111. xiii. 153, ‘ Alack, our 
terrene moon (i.e. Cleopatra) Is now eclipsed ’, that is, I think 
that Shakespeare re-read his sonnets from time to time. 

I do not therefore think now that there are any serious objec- 
tions to Mr. Harrison’s theory, and I regard cvi1 to cxxvi as 
having all been written between April 1596 and February 
1598, ‘A Lover’s Complaint’ having been sent to South- 
ampton shortly before the composition of cv1!. 
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A NOTE ON THE TYPOGRAPHY OF THE RUNNING 
TITLES OF THE FIRST FOLIO 


By EDWIN E. WILLOUGHBY 


ii 71 A GG ARD’S journeymen, when composing 

ap Al the running title of the First Folio, by intro- 

hel| ducing necessary changes, used the same setting 

Ail of type and quad to print the headlines of suc- 

Mj cessive plays. This fact is demonstrable by the 
VE) Ml} following evidence : 

1. The headline, ‘ The First Part of King Henry the Fourth’, 
which appears on every right-hand page beginning with p. 51 
of the Histories and continuing until the end of the play 
(p- 73), was modified by the substitution of Second for First and 
used on right-hand pages (beginning with p. 75 and ending 
with p. 87) for the running title of 2 Henry IV. The same 
damaged ‘n’ in ‘ Henry’ is found in both headlines. 

2. The running titles of the first eight tragedies (excluding 
the late-printed Timon of Athens but including pp. 79 and 80 
of Troilus and Cressida) are composed of the words ‘ The 
Tragedie of’ and the names of the chief character or charac- 
ters. In these headlines what to all appearances is an impres- 
sion from the same setting of type of the word Tragedte con- 
tinually recurs. It may be identified by the bent arm of the 
‘J’ and the break in the ascender of the ‘d’. This impres- 
sion is found in the running titles of the following plays, evi- 
dence that, in all probability, the same setting of type was 
used with necessary changes to print these headlines : 


The Tragedte of Cortolanus 
Pp- 13, 15, 21, 23. 
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The Tragedie of Titus Andronicus 


PP- 37> 49, 47, 49, 51. 
The Tragedte of Romeo and Iuliet 


PP: 55, 59, 67, 74, 76. 
The Tragedte of Fulius Caesar 
pp- 110, 112, 114, 116, 118, 120, 123, 125, 127, 129. 
The Tragedie of Macbeth 
PP- 132, 133, 135, 137, 139, 141, 143, 146, 148. 
The Tragedie of Hamlet 
pp- 154, 156 (100 missed in paging at this point), 258, 260, 
262, 268, 270, 272, 274, 276, 278, 280. 
The Tragedie of King Lear 
pp: 284, 286, 288, 290, 292, 293, 295, 296, 298, 300, 303. 
3. The headlines of the next two tragedies, although identi- 
cal with those of the first eight in wording, differ from them 
in layout. The running titles extend across the entire double 
page, e.g. The Tragedie of (p. 342) Anthony and Cleopatra 
(p. 343). The first of these plays, Othello, has, as far as we have 
been able to discover, no defects in its headlines. The left- 
hand portion of the running title of Anthony and Cleo oe 
however, beginning with p. 354 and continuing to p. 366, the 
next to the last page of the play, shows a noticeable break in 
the arm of the ‘7’ in ‘ The’. The same defective ‘ T ’ is 
found in the first word of the running title, The Tragedie of 
Cymbeline (arranged all on one page like the headlines of the 
first eight tragedies), which appears on pp. 370 (with a roman 
‘i’ in ‘ Cymbeline’), 377 (with the ‘i’ corrected to italic), 
os on every right-hand page ttl down to p. 397, the 
second from the last page of the volume. Here, again, it is 
quite evident that to the setting of type for the three words 
which had formed part of the headline for Anthony and Cleo- 
patra was added the type for the word Cymbeline and that 
this was used to print the running title for almost half of the 
pages of the last play of the volume. 
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To sum up, we have shown that in the cases mentioned 
above, Jaggard’s journeymen in composing the running titles of 
the plays of the First Folio used, with a minimum number 
of alterations, the same setting of type to print the headlines 
of successive plays. In determining cases in which we can 
say with certainty that this method was employed we are 
forced to rely almost entirely upon the testimony of damaged 
letters. This evidence is not easy to find, and the fact that it 
yields such a comparative abundance of instances proves almost 
with certainty that this labour-saving device was employed 
whenever practicable in the composition of the headlines of 


the plays of the First Folio. 








THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY AND CENSORSHIP 
(1599-1601) 
By ERNEST KUHL 


R. R. B. McK ERROW, in his authorita- 
tive work entitled 4n Introduction to Biblio- 
JVI graphy, 1927, 141 f., calls attention to the 
4 fa] obscurity involving censorship. How, for ex- 
ample, did control actually work, and to what 
: extent were the various orders obeyed ? ? He is 
inclined to believe that the officials of the Stationers” Company 
had ‘ a shrewd notion of what books were likely to be offensive 
to the authorities’. The Stationers would in that case take 
the initiative. Mr. McKerrow confesses, however, that ‘ this 
‘is only a general impression ; there was perhaps a good deal 
‘ of difference in its attitude at different times ’. 

For the period between the last weeks of 1599 and the early 
months of 1601 evidence exists showing how the Stationers 
stood in relation to the authorities. 

Not the least important chapter in the history of the down- 
fall of the Earl of Essex in the autumn of 1599 is the noble and 
courageous part played by the clergy. After the catastrophe 
overtook the Earl he was prayed for in churches, mentioned by 
name in sermons, and—upon rumour of his death—bells were 
tolled. This mark of sympathy and respect naturally irritated 
a jealous and irate queen. 

The letter that follows (written Christmas Day, 1599) be- 
comes, in the light of these remarks, pertinent. 


Richard Bishop of London to Sir John Stanhope, treasurer of the chamber. 
I perceive by your letter to your brother, Dr. Stanhope,! that Her Majesty is 
greatly offended with me about certain printing (italics mine), preaching, and 


t See infra. 
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prayers, used lately in London. This most unfortunate news I heard of before, 
to my exceeding grief, the rather because the ground thereof, as I suppose, is 
wholly mistaken, but it hath followed me hitherto, like some fairy or haunting 
spirit that men talk of (Cal. State Papers, Domestic, 1599-1601, 361). 
The good Bishop had cause to be worried, even alarmed, for a 
Queen’s wrath—even at Christmas-tide—was not to be taken 
lightly : 

Those things that I do well in are either kept from her or depraved, and every 
omission or want of foresight has been aggravated ever since I was bishop, . . 
I rather marvel, . . . that she has not cast me into prison or thrust me from 
my bishopric, than to hear of her great displeasure towards me. 

His one hope is to 
rely upon the favour of my good friends at Court, and particularly yourself, 
because your brother is not free in those points that are reproved in me, he 
being my chancellor. 

He immediately notifies the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
in turn notifies Stanhope’s brother. Again—in this case among 
higher authorities—one notes a great eagerness not to become 
a victim of the Queen’s anger. Likewise one detects no desire 
on the part of the Church to meddle with matters of State. 
The following letter written four days later (29 December) is 
self-explanatory : 

Dr. Edward Stanhope to his brother Sir John Stanhope. My Lord Grace 
tells me that Her Majesty has taken offence at my Lord of London, and is not 
well pleased with his Grace for the indiscretion of some ministers in and about 
London (op. cit., 365). 

Moreover, some preachers at St. Paul’s ‘ uttered matters im- 
pertinent to her Government ’, and have therefore ‘ preached 
undutifully ’. Still others, ‘ not respecting the Earl of Essex’s 
‘restraint as they ought to have done, have . . . prayed for 
‘him by name’. 

Stanhope was also keenly aware of the possibility of incurring 
a monarch’s displeasure. 

If all these complaints were true what blame may light either upon his grace 
or my Lord of London they must impute to me, as chancellor to them both. 

Cc 
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He is confident, however, that after the full truth is made 
known to her Majesty he can then ‘free his Lordship from 
blame’. However, he too has a troubled mind : 

I cannot but tremble when I hear of the very least offence which may breed 
dislike in Her Majesty’s thoughts, either towards them whom I attend or 
towards myself. 

This incident prepares us for what was to happen in a few 
weeks. Ong March (1600) Essex sent word to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury that his ‘ Apologie’ was being unlawfully 
printed. The next day the Archbishop notified Cecil (the 
Queen’s secretary) of the matter, stating that he ‘ presently 
‘sent to the Master and Wardens of the Stationers to make 
‘enquiry ’. This ‘ they did accordingly, and found out both 
the press and printers’, and the latter were committed ‘ to 
close custody in several prisons’. Of the 292 copies printed, 
‘210 or thereabouts’ were recovered.» Though the Arch- 
bishop adds (confidently it seems) that he hopes ‘ to recover 
most of the rest some time this day ’, the Queen, according to 
Sidney on the 13th,3 was ‘ offended ” because the work had been 
printed and of the 200 copies ‘ only 8 is hard of’. 


The next July the stationer John Wolfe was examined for 
printing Hayward’s Henry IV. This work had been dedicated 
to the Earl of Essex but 

three weeks after, the wardens of the company received order from my Lord 


of Canterbury that the epistle dedicated to the Earl should be cut out (Cai. 
State Papers, Domestic, 1599-1601, 450 f.). 


And (significantly) the order was promptly obeyed. 

Since ‘ no book ever sold better ’, a second edition soon ap- 
peared with an ‘epistle apologetical’. When by Whitsun 
holidays 1,500 copies were nearly ready, they ‘ were taken by 
‘the wardens of the stationers, and delivered to the Bishop of 


Cf. remainder of letter. 2 Salisbury MSS., x. 142 f.; cf. 156. 
3 Sidney Papers, ii. 194; cf. 193. 
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‘London’. ‘ All the late editions were burnt, in my Lord of 
London’s house.’ 

An illuminating sidelight on the relations between Church 
and censorship appears under date of 20 July—just a week 
after the examination of Wolfe. The well-known London 
divine, Samuel Harsnett (chaplain to the Bishop of London), 
informs Attorney-General Coke that Hayward 

has excused his publishing it, on account of its having been allowed and ap- 

proved by me, but this allegation can be no excuse to him. 

First, because . . . the author . . . concealed himself, and never conferred 

with me, . . . but delivered it to a gentleman in my Lord of London’s house. . . . 

Secondly, my approbation of any book is but an inducement for my master, 


my Lord of London, to allow it, but not a sufficient warrant to publish (Cai. 
State Papers, op. cit., 452; passim, 405). 


The terrified Harsnett was quite as troubled over what 
might happen as were his superiors. His plea of innocence 
is in ‘ pitiable contrast to the bold tone of his published 
utterances ’." 

. . . My poor estate, credit, self, and more than myself, hang upon your 
gracious countenance, for I have my wife in childbed, and since your messenger 


has been at my house, she has neither eaten, drunk, nor slept for fear, although 
I have twenty times read your most gracious letters to her. 


Finally, after the execution of Essex (February 1601) the 
Bishop of London sent Cecil a ballad on the late Earl, saying 
he has ‘sent for the Warden of the Stationers’ (Salisbury 
MSS., xi. 88 f.). The Bishop closes with a highly expressive 
remark: ‘ These villainous printers do trouble me more than 
I will write of.’ ? 

Certain conclusions seem to follow : (a) The Stationers were 


t ‘Harsnett’, Dict. Nat. Biog., xxv. 53. 

2 How thorough the running down of libels was may be gleaned from the fact 
that the Bishop of Llandaff in January 1601 forwarded to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ‘ a very lewd and seditious rhyme, or libel, spread in Wales ’ (Salisbury 
MSS., xi. 20; cf. 38). 

CC2 
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forced to act between late 1599 and early 1601 as to works of a 
non-dramatic nature concerning the Earl of Essex ; (4) there 
is no evidence of clerical intermeddling : * the fear of what an 
angry monarch might do to all church officials from the arch- 
bishop down precludes such a possibility. 

On the other hand it seems clear the Church was strictly 
held accountable for certain forms of libel.2 The reason for 
this appears evident. When Elizabeth—in the critical months 
between November 1599 and February 1601—was centralizing 
authority and attempting to suppress unfavourable criticism, 
she naturally turned to the Church. In the first place, the 
Church was in close contact with the populace, and Essex was 
a popular hero. Indeed the clergy were among the first to 
protest against the cruel treatment of Essex. And the fact 
that many of the London divines were of the University of 
Cambridge, of which Essex was chancellor, no doubt played its 
part. At any rate, when Dr. Richardson made allusive remarks 
about Essex (4 December 1599), he was soon called to account ;3 
and what turn events took afterwards has already been shown. 
It was only natural therefore that the ecclesiastical authorities 
should be called on to suppress sympathetic pulpit utterances, 
whether printed or not. 

Another reason may be offered why the Queen should feel 
it necessary to hold the clerics responsible for Essex libels : the 
fallen Earl was thought to have Roman sympathizers. Conse- 
quently, since ecclesiastics were active in ferreting out those 

1 Cf. further the fact that Essex ‘sent to the Metropolitan’ (i.e. the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury) to have Hayward’s history suppressed (Cal. State Papers, 
Op. cit., ; 

¢ On a x played by the prelates before this time see Albright, Dramatic 
Publication in England ; Chambers, The Eliz. Stage, iii. 168 f. 

3 Cal. State Papers, op. cit., 365 ; Salisbury MSS., ix. 407 f.; cf. 409. The 
frightened Bishop of London informs Cecil that preachers are always warned not 
to intermeddle with anything but with ‘ matters of faith, reformation of manners, 
or with the common adversary ’. 
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who refused to comply with the Anglican religion, these 
churchmen were also the logical group to run down sedition.' 

Hayward’s history in that case would likewise naturally fall 
within the jurisdiction of the Church: it was popular ; since 
it was political the papal question was involved ; and it was 
dedicated to Essex. Again, because the Essex ballads were in- 
tended to make their appeal to the multitudes, the Church 
was an effective agent of suppression of these pieces. In short, 
between late 1599 and early 1601 tracts (and utterances) that 
were thought to contain Essex sentiments were hunted down 
by the Church, which in turn notified the Stationers. 

This may have been in part a political expedient. One finds, 
for example, no parallel instance between 1597 and the autumn 
of 1599 of the part played by the clergy ;* nor are there be- 
tween the spring of 1601 and the death of Elizabeth. To 
meet the unusual situation in these fifteen months, however, 
the Queen to all appearances introduced the effective method 
of concentrating administration. Since the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was a member of the Privy Council, control—in 
theory—was simple. 

One direct piece of evidence in support of the above con- 
clusion is available. In February 1600, after an interminable 
delay, arrangements were finally made to have Essex appear 


t How completely muzzled the clergy had become by 1601 is seen in the 
‘ Directions for the preachers ’, viz. what they shall preach the Sunday following 
the execution of Essex (cf. Cal. State Papers, op. cit., 565 ff., 598 ff.). Apparently 
what finally happened was that the Mayor decided only women were to attend 
church service and that no men were to ‘ stir abroad’ except 500 who were to 
be armed in St. Paul’s churchyard. The ‘ Directions ’—‘ as being unfit to be 
imparted to women ’—were accordingly dispensed with (cf. Salisbury MSS., xi. 
52). Sir Henry Wotton (Reliquae W ottonianae, 1651, 52 f.) has some interesting 
observations on the matter. 

2 The decree of 1 June 1599 (cf. Stationers’ Registers, iii. 677 ; Chambers, iii. 
168 f.) will be discussed at another time. 

3 The prelates were of course active in searching out popish sympathizers (cf. 
Cal. State Papers, op. cit., 1601-3, 158, 180, 272). 
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before the judges in the Star Chamber. Though the trial was 
again postponed, one thing of note did happen : 


My Lord of Essex came not to the Star Chamber on Wednesday, as was 


expected, nor any extraordinary matter happened, save that the Bishop of 
London sat there.! 


The specific reference to the Bishop of London merely serves 
to fortify inferences already drawn: that the Church during 
the political crisis took active part in the condemnation of 
Essex, and in suppressing Essex propaganda of a non-dramatic 
nature. It was this ecclesiastical body, in turn, that held 
accountable (at least during those fifteen months) the company 
of the Stationers. 

How Elizabeth at this time also tried to control the stage 
will be discussed in a subsequent paper. 


t Cal. State Papers, op. cit., 392 (Carleton’s letter of 8 February). 
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TYPES USED BY WYNKYN DE WORDE, 1501-34 


By FRANK ISAAC: 


AVY fs] HEN at the turn of the century de Worde 

, moved to his new premises at the Sign of the 
A Sun in Fleet Street, he brought with him three 
lof his fifteenth-century types, two textura, 
Duff? 4 (95 mm.) and Duff 8 (95 mm.), and one 
rotunda, Duff 9(53 mm.). Of these no. 4 only 
lasted a ae time and is not found in a dated book after 1502. 
The other two he used until his death. 

Type 95 (Duff 8) is the most frequently found of all de 
Worde’s types in the sixteenth century. From time to time 
some of the letters were recut, and the small differences found 
form an approximate guide for the dating of the undated books. 

The original final s (st) was rather a blunt letter. It lasted 
until 1509. s* was an exception in 1501 but was the regular s 
in 1503 and continued in constant use until 1518 when it 
gradually dropped out ; by 1521 it had become rare. s3 with 





* As a step towards helping to date more closely the numerous undated books 
issued from English presses in the years 1501-34 Colonel Isaac has made a fresh 
study of the work done by Mr. George England under my supervision in con- 
nexion with the continuation of Proctor’s Index, the records of which have 
been kept at the British Museum for reference and in the hope of improving 
them. The English types of this period afford scanty help in fixing close dates 
as (possibly owing to the abundance of tin in England) founts were used with 
trifling changes for many years, so that it is less by the succession of founts than 
these small changes in them that closer dates can be attained. Colonel Isaac’s 
examination of the books to 1534 is now nearly completed, and numerous fac- 
similes have been made in illustration and support of it. This sample is here 
published in the hope of obtaining useful criticisms. A. W. P. 

2 Fifteenth Century English Books, 1917. 
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curling serifs was first introduced in 1515 in small quantities. 
By 1519 it was in general use and after 1521 was the only s used. 

w! is found in 1506 but may have been used a year earlier 
in undated books. It then drops out until 1517. It is used in 
1518, 19, and ’21 and occasionally in 1525. Its last appearance 
is in the Shepherds Calendar of 1528. wz? is found in a large 
and small size. The large letter is used as a capital, but also 
occurs in the middle of a word. The small size is used in 1501, 
’o2, and ’06. It was recut about 1519. Examples of the old 
and new letter (w3) are to be seen in the Vulgaria of 1521. 
The large size is found from 1502 and onwards. ws is only 
found in a few pages at the beginning of the Court of Sapience 
in 1510 and in the later edition of The Treatise of a galaunt 
[n.d.]. It seems very doubtful if the pages in which it is used 
were printed by de Worde. 

y? was used in Duff 4 in 1501 and 1502 but except in a frag- 
ment of The Knight of the Swan dated 1512 it is not found 
again in a dated book before 1520, when it seems to have been 
recut. It was not used long. It is found in 1525, but was 
rare in 1530. 

Types 112 AND 116 are both used for headings and titles. In 
112 s? w? and an ordinary h are used. It runs from ISo1 
to 1534. 

In 116 are found an s with a curling top serif, w?, and a 
pointed h. Its use was of short duration, 1508-10 and 1513-15. 

Tyre 70 is only found in two editions of the Enchiridion 
of Erasmus printed for John Byddell in 1533-4. Letters used 
are s™ w? v3 y?. 

Type 62 is used when a smaller type is wanted in the body 
of the text. In it appear the ordinary a and h, s' v? y? and 
w‘ throughout the period. ws is used with it in the Ovid of 
1513, in 1523, and rarely in 1534. 

Type 534 (Duff 9) is the only rotunda type used by de 
Worde. It is found sometimes in the body of the text but 
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generally in marginal notes. It continues to the end. It has 
the usual rotunda characteristics, a? with the upper loop larger 
than the lower, h? with a jointed tail turned to the right, s* 
v' d: and d?. 

Type 53 is a textura type but was seldom used. It appears 
in The Ordynarye of Crysten men in 1506, in the 1510 and 
1521 editions of The Floure of the Commandements of God, and 
the undated Art to live well [1506]. It differs from 53a in the 
use of ht v3 and a rather neater s. 

Tyre ‘220’. This is a textura type used in titles as in The 
fruyte of redempcyon, and is common to most of the printers 
of the period. It is first found in 1532. 

TYPES USED IN BOOKS PRINTED FOR W. pE Worpe. Occasion- 
ally de Worde gave out work to be done by other printers. 
There are two issues of The mirroure of golde, 1522, both of the 
same setting. One has de Worde’s colophon and device (McK. 
20) and the other Skot’s (McK. 54, 59a). The type is un- 
doubtedly Skot’s. The ghostly father that confesseth his ghostly 
chylde also bears de Worde’s device (McK. 20) but is Skot’s 
printing. 

The copy of The Deyenge creature in the British Museum 
bears the colophon ‘ Emprynted at London in Fletestrete at 
the sygne of ye sone by Wynkyn de Worde’, 1514. On the 
verso is Robert Copland’s device (McK. 36). The Cambridge 
copy bears the same colophon, but de Worde’s device (McK. 
236). Robert Copland’s colophon has ‘ Flete strete at the sign 
of the Sone ’ as his address in the same year, and it seems prob- 
able from the setting of the type that he printed this book for 
de Worde, and shared the edition with him. 

Italic, Types 75 and 86 first appear in 1528. 

Roman, Type 81 is first found in 1520. Type 104 in 1523. 
They continue to the end. 
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artes mieten Poe tem ke 
cum Cperidasé 
a easements vad apap 


crfecvonspe. seu ceptte bis fone, the whiche thpnge we map doo 
Fae teaas® tn this prefent moztall ipfe but by the fapth the whiche 
cupssanees (5 the fprite begpnnpnge tole and to bnowe bpm face 
sc Siapert: CO face in paradpfee therfore the fayth is not ofthpn 
ta operentene GeS that we fe and bnowe naturally, Chprdely a veale 


2. Types: 95 (Duff 8) s* v3 w? w? y2, 
536 (1506) at dt ht s? y3. 
The ordynarye of crysten men, 1506. 





CRypcharde Rolle hermypte of Hampull in 
his contemplacyons of the drede and loucof 


god With other dpuerte tptles as tt Che Werth 
in bis table. 























3- 112 (1501) plain h* s* w? (large) y*. 
Richard Rolle’s Contemplacyons, 1506. 
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4. 116 (1508) pointed h, s with top serif, v3 w? (large). 
Fisher, Fruytfull saynges of Dauyd, 1508. 
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Ex tercio dearte 
Dra tument ira:nigvefcunt fanguine benes 
Lamina gmigoneoteuius angue micant. 


as 
wold tearne a body to take examplis of gret thynges fo3 bis Bute 
cuavop betvnsee toe tenales mal Smaller thpngys-anb of gret ge ay Mle Bat 


Quis betet a magnigad ves la mtinozes 
Sumeresnec nomen pertimurlle ducis 


DOanagelims prima. 
taffer wet — cdtent thile with 
toe! not compnip cletes ot choles ; 


= eget ge 
eee omabpo hose gout drone ee So soppy 


p-tohom he map out goo and 
sir a foxtis sciaieaaiins catcetecuteit. 
Cum mn quos preteveat quote Cea lcquaturspabes 
wintoeram a 3 boughrinanoe aon man bat ree : conten 
trade mpfelfe apengh ot mpn Seas 
Muo fero2 tnfanus:quid apto pectoze in pote. 
apittore indicto p20do2 ab ipfe meo, 
quartum. Ciseritt. B+. 
3 pire Ooeruth not the birters:i tohat pte 07 coott he (had te err se tore 
ner the hepnd/oz do techeth the Cpptt emt ful Doggie to rane apd, bpm 
f#20n auis aucupibus monflrat:qua partepetatur 
Hier doo een — curtere cevua canes. 
—— esto bipagabontsuat i a |. 
dy eee ot ul rut canuae«ere (atend cSmith anon redp 
efeectu facile ett: ott: be nos credainus amari, 
320na bentt cupidis in fua bota fides, 
Finis lozum ex Duyidio 
Deatteamandt, 


5. 95 (Duff 8) s* v3, 
62 (1502) a* h* s* ws (1513) wé from 53a y*. 
Ovide de Arte Amandi, 1513. 











the Fovets that they Hall haue wWhiche contynuth 
in the loue of god thep; endpnge oz thep hall be bres 
theren and felowes with afigetles fepnge the kynge 
of Fops inbis beauty and (ypnpnge matette the whis 
che (hall be to them aboue all the deiptes that ony cres 
ature mup thpnke. Chan to remembze the qrete and 
irttollerable (oz0twe papne eturmentes whiche thep 
thalbaue chat loucht not gob a bouc al thpnge as we 
may fe in this Wozlde many of that Dp{polpcpon thé 
che fet all thep2 pleafure in lufandipbynge of this 
ipfe/ag in popde/couctple and other (pftes thep hall 
brenne in the fpze of bell with the Deupl whome thep 
fecued as longe as god is in bewets ith bis (eruauns 
testhat euct. 


EBerefoloweth and enfeweth a fouerapne notable 
fentence to comfort a perfone that fs tn semptacpon. 


Ox mevepful torde god crpit Jhetu chatpleth 
bis chyldren and fuffreth thens to be tempted 
foz manp profptable caules to thep: foules belth and 
therfore fholdenoo man noz woman beheup o3 forp 
fo2 onp temptacyd.Fo3 as lapnt James the appoftie 
techeth bs Wwe (holde baue berp greate Jope tohan 
Me be tempted with dpucrs temptacpons for as the 
= is puved and purged bp the fpre and a knyghe 

bataple ts proued good: epgdt fo is aman by tems 
ptacpon p2ored for good-but pl be fuffte b fe to 
beouercome / that isto faye but he confent therto bp 
delpberacpon. Foz lothelp whanaman is tharpelp 
Gentpted be map thabauc hope of grace  bertuesand 


6. 95 (evolved from Duff 8) s? s3 (1515) v3 w? (small) w* w3 once (1519) y®. 
Remedy against temptacyons, 1519. 
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Decontructioneberbo:fi.  Fo.trbiif, 
(_Crempla de adiectiuts tantt/quanttee. 
J can lape moo thpnges bnto thy charge thanP arte 


Wwareof. 
*Hluris te infimalarenoat:§ opinaris. vel opinione tus. 


F | Ar fet uot a popnt what chou can lapeto mp charge Z 
canlapeas wt moche to chpne. 
me condemnes-no mine(s eni te bamnabo. 


Bice. Ad precitt (pectans berbi.ee. 
houmaptt byeas moche loue fora nagicd 15 mpodle 
of {cotland.as thou thall wprne bp thy coplapntes, 


nas beninolentiam paululo et querimoni{¢ concilies. 
All che gapnes that? (hall get bp this barges, 1s not 
Toozthe a ferchpnge. 


Zacrum quod ex hac re capiee:quadrante tion valet. 
q_Crempla de adtectiuis. 


For what fo cuer thou Lopnnes in the (hpre thou hall 
lefeit in thehondzeth. 

Qaitinio ent (vel quantdiber quantiama) fructus hincvalent : (thine plaris erit 
ap ware handeth he inas moche gaze chyne 
than thou fhall (ell tt fore. 


Tus tantidem(et plurisopinor)conftiteruntxf ea venundabis. 


Hethat fellerty fo2. by. tbpeth fora. xi, itis merueple 


pfeuer beth2pue. 
po Qui minou precio venundat/ $ comparat: miré eft flrem faciat(rellucrum faciat) 


qPxcceptum, 
€ftimo ci pendo facio gemtuttt.ec. 
Decher toys a enn (02 holde) bis Ware (oz 
Jat Double pzyce p he wpll (el it as lovoners doeth 
——— = ae merces duplo pluris etimaredebet(quodlondonianifactitant) 


fet berp Iptle ornought by bpm} can not face oute 


tS Yoare With acardeof.r. 
MDinimi tmmonauct/aut nueli pendo ef :qui mercesfuaenon mazimefaciat. 
CL Preceptunt, 
Vulga, Whitin, > 


7+ 95 (evolved from Duff 8) s3 v3 w2 w3 y" y2 
53@ rotunda (Duff 9) a? d? d? h? st v?. 
Whittinton, Vulgaria, 1521. 
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CT be frtty feof. 
redemprpon, 
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8. Title type, c. 220 (used also by other printers). 
The fruyte of redempcyon, 1532. 
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Sereniffimo pricipi & diio dfio HENrico 
regi Angliz & Fracia &c.Diio & Auuns 
culonfo colédiffimo,FER Dinandus def 
gia priceps & infas Hifpaniara Archidux 


Auftrie Dux Burgiidie. &c. Impialis locii: 


tenés gnalis. &c. Salutem & comendatios 
né ac perpetui amoris cOtinuaicreméta. 

om Ereniffime princeps Diie et Auiicule 
mnofter colédiffime, Ca poft obiti doz 

Preeraeate HW toris Reuchlin erudit? magifter Roz 
Bite tua bert9V Vakfeldus Angl?ad Hagenoia 
ite eee nonullora librorum(quosipe compo 
fuerat)imprimendorum gratia fefe contulerat et p 
Anfhelmiimprefforis qui ipfum fummis laudibus 
extulit {cripta, yniuerfitati noftre Tubingéfi relata 
effet,illaipfa vniuerfitas per literas fuas prediai 
magiftra Robertum rogauit vt eorum academiam 
impéfis fuis inuifere vellet tractatura fecum de fis 
endio annuo et perpetuo pro hebraica et greca 
Tinguis ibidé docédis. Qui adueniens dide yniuerz 
fitati fumme placuit vt ei cOgratulans & cum. eodé 
de codudione tractans,vt Gtum in ipfa erat ad per 
petuum tempus eiidem conduxiffet nifi ipfe prefaz 
tus Robertus pala proteftatus fuiflet fevitra tépus 
pafchale proximefuturii apud eandé manere mini= 
me poffe ob — peculiaré ferenitatis vig que efis 
dem ftipendio fuo donauit vt in Cantabrigia fua 
hebraicas publice profiteretur lfas cui {pecialiter 
ob hoc eft obligatus.Quappter yniuerfitas neftra 
predia plurimii indoluit ,et eo amplius expertis 
fuis virtutib?, honefta ouerfatione, Sicera ac egrez 
gia do@rina quibus pollet, acalios eminéter pres 
cellit,maximegq; in liguis hebraica chaldaica et ara 
bica. Indefa@i eft vt vniuerfitas nta predi@a viru 
rogauit,vt ei indicaret ff quo modo aut inperpetun 
aut in plures dnos apud ea retineri poffit,qui omne 
vid exclufit preter hac. Vefaluis fuis ftipendijs ac 
prouifionibus quibus in Anglia frnitur,cofenfus fes 











11. Roman 104 and 81. 
Wakefield, Oratio de laudibus [1530]. 
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quadratave wndig; que grecimtive dicunt cum 

iaciantur quamcumg; in partem incubuerint 
immotam habent ftabilitatem, ita & in hac lin 
guaineffabilis atq; arcani dei nominis tetra- 

aton quod apud omnes ferenationes 

iteras in fe cOtinet quatuor,litere quatumca, 
qhacillac. prorfus rurfus, peruertatur,femp 
vnam & eandem rem fignificant, effe videlics 
ac effentiam dei qui dixit. Ego ®)'62 thous & 
non mutor. Iccirco enim tetragramaton fiue 

(vt Pythagoras vocat) rersextve id eft, quaters 
nio, inter dei cognomina afcribitur,q dei nii= 

cupatio, fi quamodo effe poffit nota mortali 
b?.apd o€s gétes quatuor Iris claudit. Egy- 
ptij enim coves grecie,Arabes g fff Alla, vt Alle ue! ullsid of deus. 
in C04 SJ) Chom JI ISS) Wola 
te in librorum fuorum principio aut fine 

erme femper ponunt, licet quidam codices 
a9999S habeat vice drachaman, vf poti?, ay Jf 
Alrab, quod dominum fignificat,Latini deum, 
Hebrei tobous quod in fe vocales cdtinet qua= 

tuor, & proprie proprium deinomé eft, Perfe 

Syre, Magi Orfi, Chriftiani(ficuti acceperit 

ab angelo niicupat 49 WE Icfbuab quod falua- ' 
tor fiue feruator fnterpretatur, vi potius, fal?. Hadid Gdoeien, 
Id quod & chrift? ipfe innuere videtur ca.iiij. 

euangelij Iohannis, quum ait.Salus ex iudeis 

eft,loqués de feipfo inter Iudgos & ex Iudea 
nato,alludenfq; proculdubio ad nomé fuum, 

quod haijn literam in fine poffidet, fi nd core 


12. Roman 104 with Arabic, Chaldee, Greek, and Hebrew words. Italics 75. 
Wakefield, Oratio de laudibus [1530]. 
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COMMERCIAL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES AND 
THE PRICE OF BOOKS: 


By A. W. POLLARD 


RY Ree SUB-C OMMITTEE of the Society of 
NS RYV4] Bookmen (a dining club in which publishers, 
booksellers, and authors discuss their common 
interests) has lately been considering the history, 
I organization, and present position of the Com- 
yj mercial Circulating Library system of Great 
Britain and Ireland, with special reference to its effect on the 
sale of books. Its Report in fourteen pages and some six 
thousand words begins with a very interesting epitome of the 
history and development of these libraries. ‘They apparently 
date from some time between 1725 when, according to Ben- 
jamin Franklin, ‘there was no such thing in London’ and 1748 
when Simon Fancourt issued in two stout volumes a catalogue 
of his lending library in Crane Court, to which the subscription 
for one book and one pamphlet was 25s. a year. The report 
proceeds to narrate that 


EN) 
wi 


yp, f - 


By 1770 there were four lending libraries in London, the most famous names 
during that century being the Nobles, Lane, Lowndes, and Hookham. In fact 
their growth became noticeable enough for Sheridan [in The Rivals] to put his 
famous remark into Sir Anthony Absolute’s mouth: ‘ A circulating library in 
a town is an evergreen tree of diabolical knowledge. It blossoms throughout the 
year. And depend upon it that they who are so fond of handling the leaves will 
long for the fruit at last.’ 


With the advent of the nineteenth century the growth of 
the circulating library ‘ continued gaily’, and ‘among the 


t Report of the Commercial Circulated Libraries Sub-Committee, appointed 
by the Society of Bookmen. 
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well-known names in the first half of the century were 
Colburn, Sampson Low, Hookham, Ebers (whose daughter 
married Harrison Ainsworth), Bult, Cawthorn and Hutt, and 
Booth’. Many or all of these sold tickets for the opera and 
theatres, so that agencies for the sale of such tickets are still 
spoken of as ‘ the libraries’ and one of them even bears still 
its former title ‘ Royal Library’. In 1842 Charles Edward 
Mudie, at the age of 24, ‘ began his system of lending one 
exchangeable volume at the rate of a guinea a year, and is said 
thereby to have revolutionized the library systems ’. He was 
doing less than Fancourt had promised almost a century earlier, 
and the difference between performance and promise must 
thus account for the revolution. Mudie seems to have eaten 
up the smaller and older libraries as at a later date they were 
again eaten up by The Times Book-Club, but into this more 
recent history and the controversies to which it gave rise there 
is no need to enter here. We have now the four great organiza- 
tions—Mudie’s, Smith’s, The Times Book-Club, and Boot’s— 
and alongside of them a few smaller ones of some note. Many 
libraries divide their services into Guaranteed or Accelerated 
providing new books of certain classes within a certain date 
after demand, Class A providing new books as they become 
available, and Class B in which the newest books are not issued, 
the division suggesting a comparison with that of new-laid 
eggs, fresh eggs, and eggs. The rates of subscription to the 
various libraries are not superficially uniform, but the charges 
for the services actually rendered probably do not differ as 
much as the rates. 

All these and further details lead up to two main questions ; 
what influence has the existence of these Commercial Libraries 
exercised on (i) the sale and (ii) the price, format, and length of 
books? As to the effect on sales there seems a general agree- 
ment among publishers and authors that the commercial lend- 
ing libraries have brought them money, but the agreement is 
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a rather grudging one, and overlooks the main factor in the 
situation. This is surely that people borrow books instead of 
buying them not only because they can read twenty or thirty 
times as many for the same cost, but because (quite indepen- 
dently of expense) after a varying but always limited time from 
the book-lover possessing a room, or rooms, or house of his own 
the space provided for books is all filled. When this stage is 
reached new books can only be kept either by parting with 
earlier acquisitions to make room for them or by displacing 
other articles of furniture in favour of new book-cases, a process 
mostly difficult and often impossible. The rarest thing to see 
in a house is an empty book-shelf (I saw three once in a room in 
which I was waiting and told their owner that I envied him 
those empty shelves more than all his books), and in most 
houses, large and small, a little examination would suffice to 
show within a year or two the date at which active book-buying 
came to an end.’ If this is so, the greater part of the money 
spent by commercial libraries in order to hire out books to 
borrowers who cannot find space to house them permanently 
must be pure gain to publishers and authors, who should be 
more grateful to the libraries than this Report indicates. 

On the other hand on the format and length of books the 
influence of commercial lending libraries (though it would be 
unfair to saddle them with the entire responsibility for the 
unreasonable lengthening or shortening of books in order to 
enable them to be issued in some standard form and at some 
standard price) has certainly been both great and bad. The 


t I believe that this difficulty of housing books exists in all classes. In many 
small houses the one sitting-room has a wooden cupboard above which is a glazed 
bookcase with four shelves, in which bulky ‘children’s-books’, kept for sentimental 
reasons, occupy much of the space, while the rest is filled with reprints of novels 
and a few miscellaneous books. There is no space in the room for more books and 
very little space anywhere else in the house. If it were made easier to get rid of 
old books there would be a better sale for new ones. 
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now abandoned practice of selling novels in several volumes, 
though convenient also in diminishing friction between rival 
readers in private houses, must surely have been fostered by 
the libraries denounced by Sir Anthony Absolute. I believe 
that in most libraries there is still a rule against books being 
changed more than once a day, and with the possibility of the 
borrower being prevented from getting to the library there 
was clearly more money to be made by lending Evelina in three 
volumes (costing 25. 6d. each) to three several customers than 
in one volume costing 75. 6d. to one. Hence this evil disintegra- 
tion may fairly be charged to the libraries. Whether the rise 
in the price of novels was mainly, as the Report (following 
Dr. McKerrow’s Intr. to Bibliography, p. 155) suggests, the 
* publishers’ riposte to the growing habit of borrowing such 
books from the circulating libraries rather than buying them’ 
I am not so sure. For in the first place the rise was at first slow ; 
Tom ‘fones (1749) was charged at 2s. 6d. a volume with an 
extra shilling on the half-dozen, Tristram Shandy, vol. i and ii, 
fetched the bare half-crown ten years later, nor was more paid 
for The Vicar of Wakefield in 1765, nor for Evelina in 1778 or 
Cecilia in 1783. The later volumes may have held a little less, 
but per volume the charge was stationary for a third of a 
century, so that the publishers were very slow in their riposte 
or perhaps recognized the libraries as their friends. Quite at 
the end of the eighteenth century the 25. 6d. a volume had 
become 45., and by 1811 Sense and Sensibility in three volumes 
cost $s. each and in 1813 Pride and Prejudice, six. But were 
not other prices rising as well in these days ? and in so far as the 
rise was special to books was it due to the wicked circulating 
libraries or to the needs (were it any one else I would say ‘to 
the rapacity ’) of the ever to be beloved Sir Walter Scott. 
W averley (1814) and Guy Mannering (1815) in three volumes 
apiece cost six shillings a volume. Later novels cost first 85. a 
volume, then ros. 6d., and Peveril of the Peak published in 1823 
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in four volumes was priced at 12s. a volume or {2 8s., so that 
in ten years Scott had doubled the charge. Now he had previ- 
ously been responsible for raising the price of poetry, Marmion 
appearing in 1808 at 315. 6d., and The Lady of the Lake, 
Rokeby, and The Lord of the Isles, in 1810-15 at two guineas 
— ; and there can be no question that these were bought by 
the rich and the enthusiastic apart from the circulating libraries. 
I think that the novels also must have had many private pur- 
chasers. When such prices were once established both the 
publishers and the libraries found a profit in maintaining 
them, the former because they enhanced profits on large sales 
and lessened risks on small ones, the latter because it gave 
them a kind of monopoly. But I think it was excitement about 
Scott and Byron, not any quarrels between publishers and 
libraries, which first brought the high prices into vogue. While 
novels are no longer printed in three volumes the needlessly 
large print and bulky paper which were used for them are still 
found convenient for the books of travel and of biography 
which reach their readers mainly through the circulating 
libraries, and thus help to confirm publishers, and commercial 
libraries, and retail book-sellers and all people who give pre- 
sents, more especially uncles and aunts, in their fixed idea that 
the more space a book occupies on a shelf the more money 
ought to be paid for it. I will own that they are penny wise ; 
there are recipients of books who will value them the more for 
being needlessly large. But the real book-buyers—the men and 
women who would go on buying books all their lives if they 
had but shelves enough to keep their books off the chairs and 
unoccupied beds and the floor (and was it not W. P. Ker who 
used to pile them on each side of the stairs?)—soon pass through 
the stage of coveting books because they are large. The com- 
mercial libraries may well think the better of books for being 
large because then people must be content to borrow them, but 
all those who want to sell books should surely unite to keep 
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every book they sell as small as possible, as then two books 
could be housed instead of one. I am no great lover of The 
Forsyte Saga, but I note with great pleasure in Mr. Marrot’s 
Galsworthy Bibliography that Mr. Heinemann’s pluck in issuing 
it in a single volume of 1,120 pages on 25 May 1922 in an 
edition of 10,000 copies was rewarded by four reprintings 
being called for by the end of the year and on an average three 
in each year to the end of 1927. It was a compact book and 
book-buyers rushed for it, and in the long run the more com- 
pact books are—providing the leaves can be turned without 
provoking bad language and the print read without a micro- 
scope—the better they will sell. The reformation might be 
quickened if publishers would club together and print as 
advertisements little lectures on the deceitfulness of swollen 
books and the absurdity of expecting compact books to cost 
less than the swollen ones merely because they are compact. 
They might enlist the help of the B.B.C. Even popular 
preachers might be persuaded to point out to uncles and aunts 
the cruelty of crowding the little shelves of innocent children 
with bloated volumes. To stockbrokers missioners might speak 
words of warning that though some large books such as the 
Shakespeare folios, a few county histories, and the Kelmscott 
Chaucer, have risen in value, the larger the book the smaller its 
value ten years after publication is a fairly safe rule, and it is 
the thin quartos, or the still smaller books such as the Venus 
and Adonis and its companions which could be slipped into a 
waistcoat pocket and fetched £15,100, which are the ones to 
follow. The Big Book is a Big Nuisance as truly now as when 
the big book was a roll of papyrus, and until publishers and 
booksellers realize it the book-trade will never thrive, except 
on the popular reprints which are so much nicer than new 
books just because they are compact. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WRITINGS OF WILLIAM HARVEY 
M.D. Discoverer of the Circulation of the Blood. By Grorrrey Keynes, M.A., 
M.D., F.R.C.S. Cambridge, at the University Press, 1828, 4to, pp. xii. 68. 
Illustrated. Price one guinea. 

Tus bibliography of the writings of Dr. William Harvey 
who proved that the blood circulated appeared last year at a 
time when the whole civilized world was celebrating the publi- 
cation by Fitzer at Frankfort of the little tract De motu San- 
guints in 1628, which aroused the opposition of many and the 
admiration of afew. Mr. Keynes was the ideal person to under- 
take this piece of work which has long been overdue. He is a 
graduate of Harvey’s University ; he is on the staff of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, where Harvey worked well and faith- 
fully nearly all his lite ; and he is a skilled bibliographer as is 
shown by his bibliographies of John Donne and of Sir Thomas 
Browne. Mr. Keynes has performed his task admirably and has 

roduced a luxurious volume at a minimum cost. He confines 

imself wisely to Harvey’s actual writings and has not embarked 
upon the impossible work of enumerating and collating the 
various books to which they gave rise. Fortunately Harvey was 
not a prolific writer. The De motu ; the notes of his Lumleian 
lectures ; the De Generatione and a few Miscellanea are all. 
Mr. Keynes considers them under separate headings, each with 
a short preface and all conducing to knowledge. He has also 
added eight full-page illustrations and seven reproductions of 
title-pages. It is perhaps hardly correct to say that the frontis- 
piece, a three-quarter length of William Harvey, is from a 
contemporary painting. There is no record that Harvey or any 
of his brothers had a grant of arms or used coat armour, so that 
the shield here represented was either assumed or used by his 
nephews when they were knighted some years after the death of 
their uncle. The edition is limited to 300 copies. D’A. P. 
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Trollope : a bibliography. An analysis of the history and the structure of the works 
of Anthony Trollope, and a general survey of the effect of original publishing condi- 
tions on a book’s subsequent rarity. By Micuaex Sapueir. London, Constable & 
Co., Ltd., 1928, pp. xvi. 320. Two guineas, net. 500 copies printed. 

A Bibliography of the Works of Fobn Galsworthy. By H. V. Marrot, 1928. 
London: Elkin Mathews & Marrot. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
pp- xii. 252. One guinea net. 


Ir may be that, as Mr. Iolo Williams has contended, the 
collecting of the first editions of modern authors is a highly 
precarious investment and some of the rules of the game, as 
bibliographers and booksellers encourage collectors to play it, 
seem strangely artificial. But behind all book-collecting stands 
the solid justification that it saves countless interesting books 
from destruction, and bibliography as exemplified in these two 
volumes, though its immediate aim may go no farther than the 
instruction of collectors, in addition to offering its practisers 
the joys of good hunting, will certainly smooth the path for 
the historians of literature and of literary movements and of 
authorship. Obviously if knowledge is good it is wise to seek it 
while it is yet obtainable, and the wealth of interesting informa- 
tion in these two monographs is in striking contrast to the 
meagre details ascertainable about early books, even those, such 
as the First Folio Shakespeare, on which bibliography has con- 
centrated its attention for over a century. We have no certain 
knowledge that our belief that the First Folio was sold, new, 
at a pound is correct, and estimates as to the number of copies 
of which the edition consisted differ widely. As to its binding 
we presume that most purchasers bought it in sheets and gave 
their own instructions as to how it was to be bound, but if 
Jaggard kept any bound copies in stock, we do not know what 
their binding was like. If Trollope and Mr. Galsworthy should 
still be read three centuries hence, how different will it be in 
their case ! The descriptions of the various casings, of the letter- 
ing on them, and of the advertisements included in this or that 
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issue or ‘ binding-up ’ of a book occupy no small part of many 
of the entries in these two bibliographies, and though such 
particularities seem regrettably artificial, if the collector of first 
editions makes it his object to acquire an exact duplicate of the 
copy which the author himself received on the day of publica- 
tion it cannot be said that they are wholly irrelevant. Mr. 
Sadleir, indeed, points out that for determining to which 
‘ binding-up ’ a particular copy belongs advertisements may be 
an untrustworthy guide, as a binder who ran short of one set 
of a publisher’s advertisements might easily have recourse to 
any old ones which he had in hand. Thus the last copies cased 
might be given apparent precedence of the first. But even this 
uncertainty will probably not dissuade collectors from making 
their game difficult by attending to points which enable them 
to claim that their copy of a first edition is more interesting, 
and therefore more valuable, than another. 

Bibliographies which concern themselves with bindings-up, 
casing, and advertisments, and abound with special information 
as to the number of copies printed and their ultimate disposal 
to America or overseas, or as remainders to other firms, must 
needs become highly elaborate and the amount of work put 
into both these volumes is very noteworthy. Neither could 
have been compiled without access to much special information. 
In the paper on ‘ Anthony Trollope and his publishers’ which 
Mr. Sadleir was good enough to read to the Bibliographical 
Society in November 1924, obligations were acknowledged to 
the ‘ good fortune and the kindness of a friend ’ which had put 
into his hands the complete record of Trollope’s adventures 
among publishers, and in writing of Mr. Galsworthy Mr. Marrot 
has clearly been aided by Messrs. Heinemann. As a result both 
books, while giving collectors of their respective authors all the 
help they could desire, go far beyond this and offer an im- 
portant contribution to the history of authorship and publish- 
ing in their respective periods, and also, it may be added, to the 
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phase through which English book-collecting is now passing, 
whether it prove short-lived or lasting. As to this it may be 
said that if a similar bibliography had been made of the works of 
Andrew Lang thirty years ago it would now need rather a sad 
appendix as to fallen values; but essays, minor poetry, and 
studies in folk-lore, more especially when they all proceed from 
one author (with yet other strings to his bow), are less durable 
than plays and novels, and it is no business of a reviewer to 
discourage any man from riding his own hobby. 

While these two bibliographies have many points in common 
each has its own special features. Mr. Sadleir has divided his 
into two parts, of which the first has six sections, dealing re- 
spectively with First Editions in a single chronological sequence, 
four undated private prints of lectures made by Trollope for 
his own convenience at uncertain dates, books (including 
annuals) partly written by Trollope, contributions (not re- 
printed) to periodicals, Saint Paul’s Magazine under Trollope’s 
(unsuccessful) editorship, and the story of the eight-volume 
Chronicles of Barsetshire published by Chapman & Hall in 
1878. In Part II he (i) discusses the general problem of com- 
parative scarcities of Victorian first editions showing, with 
examples from the books of other authors besides Trollope, how 
the survival of a book is hindered if it is issued by an obscure or 
unstable publisher, or even by a well-known and stable pub- 
lisher other than the firm through which the bulk of the 
author’s books have been published, or by a good firm not 
usually publishing books of the same kind ; (ii) gives a detailed 
analysis of the conditions of original publications of each of 
Trollope’s first editions, with notes of prices fetched at auction 
or asked by book-sellers during the last ten years, and of com- 
parative rarity. 

Mr. Marrot presents the sequence of the first editions of 
Mr. Galsworthy’s books, under the headings Novels and collec- 
tions of Stories, Plays, Poetry, Essays, Pamphlets, the Manaton 
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collected edition and various cheap and uniform editions, and 
in Part II sets forth the books containing forewords by his 
author, and (a) books and (4) periodicals to which he has contri- 
buted original work. On these follows a record of translations 
of various works into fourteen different languages, German 
being a long way ahead, and then (a) books, (4) periodicals con- 
taining criticisms, and finally an iconography. 

Both books have facsimiles of title-pages of especially rare 
editions, Mr. Sadleir’s has also a drawing of Trollope by Sem, 
and Mr. Marrot’s a portrait of Mr. Galsworthy and a caricature 
of him (in colours) by Max Beerbohm as ‘ Breezy Jack of 
Biarritz ’. 


A. 'W. P. 


Pastonchi : a specimen of a new letter for use on the Monotype. The Lanston 
Monotype Corporation. Printed in Italy. Pp. 68. 


Tue Lanston Monotype Corporation has ingeniously put 
together specimens of a new letter in eight different sizes 
(9 to 24 point) applied to the printing of a dozen different 
books, in many cases in two different languages set facing each 
other, so as to meet and solve the maximum number of typo- 
graphical difficulties. ‘The specimens form a series of booklets, 
each with its title-page, two pages of text, and a display of all 
the different sorts, and despite their varying measurements are 
brought together within a pair of covers which if placed on a 
fairly closely packed shelf, so as to prevent dust getting in at 
the top, should suffice to protect them. According to the 
introduction contributed by Hans Mardersteig, Francesco Pas- 
tonchi, ‘ one of the foremost poets and authors of present day 
Italy ’, was driven to designing a new type for himself in order 
to carry out a plan for ‘a new and exhaustive edition of the 
Italian Classics ’, and the specimens here given show that the 
face which he has produced will solve all the typographical 
difficulties likely to be encountered in printing poetry, plays, or 
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prose in Italian, English, French, or German. As befits its 
primary purpose the general effect of the type most closely 
resembles that of some of the fine Italian manuscripts of the 
second half of the fifteenth century, and with its long ascenders 
and descenders, which are kept from any risk of touching, 
provides enough white space to make even its 9-point (used 
with charming effect for Shakespeare’s Sonnets cli-cliv) easily 
legible. We are assured that in striving to attain his ideal Signor 
Pastonchi ‘ traced old signs long since forgotten ’ and sought to 
incorporate some of ‘the peculiarities of ancient writing’. 
These are duly shown by themselves, but (as not infrequently 
happens with new founts) seem already on the way to being 
dropped, as we have not noticed them in any of these specimens 
save in the case of a tied fs which appears in a page showing 
the first stage of the type but is not found in the second. Type 
designers have to learn that no forms so old as to seem entirely 
new can safely be reintroduced into founts which are to be 
widely used, and though they appear in the early examples of 
most new designs they hardly ever survive. 

In showing the paces of Signor Pastonchi’s new type for the 
benefit of possible purchasers in various countries the plan 
adopted, of printing a text and translation face to face, illus- 
trates the variations in the general appearance of pages accord- 
ing as they are printed in Italian, French, English, or German, 
the first of these being as might be expected the nearest to the 
Latin which used to dominate specimen sheets, and each of the 
others a little farther off. If German is to be printed success- 
fully in roman or italic letter it must surely at the same time 
drop its traditional use of capitals for every substantive. Even 
Signor Pastonchi’s skill aided by that of the Lanston Corpora- 
tion cannot prevent the three German pages shown looking 
spotty and restless compared with those in the other languages. 


A. W. P. 
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Bibliographa Liturgica, Catalogus Missalium ritus Latini ab anno M.cccc. lxxiv 
mpressorum. Collegit W. H. Iacosus Weare. Iterum Edidit H. Bonarta. 
Londini, apud Bernardum Quaritch, 1928, pp. xxxii. 380. Price three guineas. 

Weatr’s catalogue of Latin missals was a great addition to 
knowledge when it appeared in 1886 and it is much to be 
regretted that his sanguine expectations of sending to the 
printer within a year a similar list of Breviaries, to be followed 
by one of Ordinals and Rituals in two volumes, were not 
realized. By this time these would have been ready to 
receive a mass of additions and corrections of the same kind 
as Dr. Bohatta is able to offer in this very welcome revised 
and enlarged edition of the Catalogus Missalium. The new 
edition describes nearly two thousand missals, though a deduc- 
tion of something like ten per cent. must probably be made for 
unverified entries, the nature of which is rather unhappily 
denoted by an asterisk, the symbol used by Hain as a personal 
guarantee of accuracy. For missals of Sarum use Dr. Bohatta’s 
list seems to be quite complete for the fifteenth century, but for 
editions of 1 December 1494 and 4 December 1497 references 
should have been given, as elsewhere, to Duff’s English Fifteenth 
Century Books (Nos. 325 and 326), and failure to notice Duff’s 
note to his 331, with the tiresome date ‘m.ccccc. ii. Kal. 
Octobris ’, has caused two entries to be made for it, one under 
30 September 1500, the other under 1 October 1502, the 
earlier being the correct date if, as Brunet and Renouard agree, 
Jean Dupré, by whom the edition was printed, died in 1501. 
In the next fifteen years Dr. Bohatta seems to have missed a 
9 Kal. January 1504 Paris edition printed by the successors of 
Dupré, a 27 April 1508 edition printed by Huvyn and Bernard 
for Vérard, and a 1514 edition printed by G. Bernard, but all 
three seem to exist only in single copies, the first at the British 
Museum, the other two at the Bodleian ; and against these 
omissions must be set the record of a Paris edition of 10 May 
1511 and a Rouen one of 9 August 1515 not in the S.T.C., 
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these also being known only from single copies. For the large 
majority of entries collations are given and the title or colophon, 
or both, quoted. An ‘ Index chronologicus’ from 1474 to 
1550 is so interesting that some ingenious person should reduce 
it toacurve. The first printed missal was produced in 1474, in 
1477 there were two ; in 1487 seventeen, in 1497 twenty-five, 
in 1507 nineteen, in 1517 twenty-five, in 1527 eighteen, in 1537 
eight, in 1547 five. Dr. Bohatta is much to be congratulated on 
his work, and also much to be thanked. 


A. W. P. 


The Proceedings of the British Academy, 1926. London, Published for the 
the British Academy by Humphrey Milford. Oxford University Press, Amen 
House, E.C., pp. xii. 364. Price 30s. 


Tus new volume of the Proceedings of the British Academy, 
containing the eight papers read and four communicated to it 
in 1926, is unusually full of good matter of interest to literary 
students. Its gem is the ‘ Literary History lecture’ on ‘ The 
Saga and the Myth of Sir Thomas More’ by Professor R. W. 
Chambers, who under his first heading tells how anecdotes and 
personal touches about More have been preserved and under 
the second sweeps away all the charges of inconsistency and 
cruel intolerance brought against More by a variety of dis- 
tinguished persons who seem either to have omitted to read 
his chief works or to have read them with scant regard for the 
atmosphere in which they were written. A more ample vindi- 
cation or one more skilfully marshalled it would be hard to find 
in English literature. On a much smaller subject, ‘ Chaucer and 
the Rhetoricians ’ whom he ridiculed, but also imitated, Pro- 
fessor J. M. Manly also combines knowledge with skilful ex- 
position. The annual Shakespeare lecture by Professor Emile 
Legouis on ‘The Bacchic Element in Shakespeare’s Plays’ 
traces the change between references to drinking in the earlier 
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and later plays and by its thoroughness raises what may seem 
a trivial subject to interest and importance. Another very fine 
paper is that by Professor A. E. Taylor on Francis Bacon (the 
annual ‘ Master-Mind ’ lecture). Two of the communications 
must also be specially mentioned, Dr. Charles Plummer’s 
delightful examples of the ‘Colophons and Marginalia of 
Irish scribes’, and Mr. A. G. Little’s account of ‘ Some 
recently discovered Franciscan documents and their relations 
to the second life by Celano and the Speculum Perfectionis ’, 
which deals with important additions to the more primitive 
Franciscan literature hitherto known. No fewer than seven 
members of the Academy, all of them distinguished, are com- 
memorated in the obituary notices with which the volumes of 
Proceedings close: Viscount Bryce (who died in 1922) by 
H. A. L. Fisher; James Ward by W. R. Sorley; Sir T. E. 
Holland by W. S. Holdsworth; Sir W. Ridgeway by R. S. 
Conway; J. P. Postgate by S. G. Owen; C. L. Kingsford 
by A.G. Little, and B. P. Grenfell by A. S. Hunt. Written as 
they are by close friends and fellow students, and not unduly 
cramped for space, these little memorial sketches maintain a 
high level of affectionate reminiscence and exposition. 


A Bibliography of Shelley’s Letters, published and unpublished. Compiled by 
Seymour De Riccr. Privately printed, 1927. 


Mr. Seymour pve Ricc1’s Bibliography which should have 
been a prologue to Mr. Ingpen’s three volumes of Shelley’s 
correspondence(T he Complete W orks of P. B. Shelley, vols. 8-10), 
appears as a supplement to it. Although almost the whole 
book was in type as early as December 1925 and the first revise 
completed in April 1926 ‘ unforeseen circumstances delayed 
the final printing for more than a year’, and its publication 
perhaps rather longer, since this copy was only received at the 
end of last November. The interest of its extracts from some 
of the letters has thus been diminished ; on the other hand 
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every entry is now provided with a reference to Mr. Ingpen’s 
text. In any case it is always interesting to watch Mr. De 
Ricci at work. He has a genius for tracking the pedigree of any 
piece of print or manuscript which has ever been offered for 
sale or published, and in the process of narrating it discloses 
details, which are always amusing, of the difference of the 
prices at which dealers buy and sell, and of the rapid rises in 
values which must make them regret their most profitable 
sales of fifteen or even ten years ago. The letters are arranged 
chronologically under the names, in alphabetical order, of the 
correspondents to whom they were addressed (as to whom 
some brief details are given), and most entries note the date 
and place of writing, the number of pages of the letter, and 
whether 4° or 8°, its pedigree with the prices at which it has 
changed hands, reference to the works in which it has appeared 
in print, and its incipit. In his preface Mr. De Ricci epitomizes 
the history of the gradual publication of the six hundred letters 
of Shelley now registered and in an appendix tells the story of 
the numerous forgeries fabricated by ‘G. Byron’, ‘whose real 
name [seems] to have been De Gibler and who claimed to be 
a natural son of Lord Byron’. A number of these forged letters 
were bought by a London bookseller, William White, who 
after selling them at Puttick’s had gradually to take them back, 
after which, in 1853, he put them out of harm’s way in the 
British Museum. Those bought by Moxon had been printed 
the previous year with an introduction by Robert Browning. 
All the forgeries are carefully described by Mr. De Ricci whose 
work, pending new finds, seems as nearly as possible complete. 


The National Library of Wales. Bibliotheca Celtica: a register of publications 
relating to Wales and the Celtic peoples and languages for the years 1919-23. 
Aberystwyth, 1928. pp. vi. 468. Price 7s. 6d. 500 copies printed. 

Tuts seventh volume of the Bibliotheca Celtica like its pre- 
decessors registers all the books collected by the National 
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Library not only on the ground of their being printed in Wales, 
or taking Welsh or other Celtic subjects, but because they are 
‘by or associated with Welshmen’ in any part of the world, 
even to translation of books of the Bible into Chinese, so it be 
done by a Welshman. Its contents are thus very miscellaneous 
but the cataloguing is uniform, the printing excellent, and the 
price exceptionally low. 


La peinture anglaise du xviti* siécle. Par Gasriet Mourey. Paris et Bruxelles. 
Les éditions G. van Ozst. 1928. pp. 136. 56 plates. Subscription price 150 
francs. 


ParnTING, save in illuminated manuscripts, having no con- 
nexion with the subjects with which The Library is concerned, 
we can only mention that this handsome book has been sent 
to us by the publishers. 
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William Ruddock to his device, 21; date 
of his marriage, 48; mystery of his will, 
ibid.; alleged bequest to his son-in-law, 
48 sq.; paper on The New Caxton In- 
dulgence, his first piece of printing, by 
A. W. Pollard, 86-9 (illustration). 

Caxton’s Son-in-law, paper by W. J. B. 





Crotch, 48-52; correspondence as to, 
325 sq. 

Censorship, activity excited by Essex’s 
agitation and revolt (1599-1601), 86 sqq. 

Centaur Bibliographies, recent volumes 
noticed, 84. 

Chain-wires in paper-making, problem of, 
their position in the mould, 4s. 

Chandeler, W., and Scott, Tho., publishers 
of anonymous edition of Quarles’ 
Enchiridion, 185. 

Chapman, George, Jonson, and Marston, 
the production of their play Eastward 
Ho (1605), 287-304. 

Chapman, R. W., paper on Elementary 
Exercises in Bibliography, 197-201. 

Charing Cross, destruction of, described 
by T. Percy, 132. 

Chester bookseller’s lawsuit of 1653, A, 
paper by R. Stewart-Brown, 53-8. 

Chester Company of Stationers, its rules, 
53 §q- 

Chettle, Henry, his handwriting identified 
in manuscript of the play of Sir Thomas 
More, 211. 

Chicago, first printers of, 73 sq. 

Childs, J. B., his bibliography of literature 
describing Sixteenth Century Books, 
noticed, 66. 

China, invention of printing in, 81 sq. 

Chrism, the, modifications of, in some 
marks, 22 sq. 

Christian names, as titles of anonymous 
stories, 110. 

Church type, 366, 372. 

Classification of Gothic Types, The, paper 
by A. F. Johnson, 357-81 (facsimiles); 
something more needed than G. L., 
357; German attempts at nomenclature, 
358; three degrees of formality, 359; 
four sub-groups of Bastarda, 362; 
Rotunda, 364; Proctor’s grouping com- 
pared with these, 366; Updike’s, 367; 
Stanley Morison’s, 369; suggested 
vocabulary, 372. 
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Commercial Circulating Libraries and the 
Price of Books, paper by A. W. Pollard, 
410 sqq. 

Corner-marks, in paper made at Genoa 
and elsewhere, 42. 

Countermarks, in Venetian paper, 41; 
origin of, 43. 

Court hands of the 15th to 17th cent., 
book on, by H. Jenkinson, noticed, 
221 sq. 

Crane, R. S., Kaye, F. B., and Prior, 
M. E., A Census of British Newspapers 
and Periodicals, 1620-1800, noticed, 
75 sq. 

Creussner, Friedrich, Schwabacher type 
first used by (1485), 362. 

Crop, Elizabeth, see Caxton, E. 

Crop, Gerard, son-in-law to Caxton, 48- 
52; his alleged legacy of £80 from 
Caxton, 48sqq.; arrested and im- 
prisoned, 49; sues for divorce, 50; 
charged with infringing the Statute 
‘ De conspiratoribus ’, 52. 

Cross, as adjunct or substitute for signa- 
ture, history and explanation of its use, 
2-12; its early use as a sanctifying 
symbol, 5-7; denotes presence, 9 sq.; 
shape may denote rank, 108q.; use 
elaborated by illiterate witnesses, 23, 
24. 

Crotch, W. J. Blyth, paper on Caxton’s 
Son-in-law, 48-52; letter as to, 326. 
Crous, E., and Kirchner, J., Die gotischen 
Schriftarten, reviewed by V. Scholderer, 

107 sqq.; quoted 359 sqq. 

Cruikshank, George, his bull in a printing 
house, 346 (illustration). 

Daniel Press formes (after types had been 
picked out from them), 354. 

Delisle, Léopold, during the Commune, 
story by E. G. Ledos, 112. 

De Novo Mundo, a facsimile of an unique 
broadsheet containing an early account 
of the inhabitants of S. America, &c., 
ed. M. E. Kronenberg, noticed, 229. 





De Ricci, Seymour, Bibliography of 
Shelley’s Letters, noticed, 425 sq. 

Dickens, Charles, letter to George Eliot, 
in B.M. Quarterly, 231. 

Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudony- 
mous English Literature, by Halkett and 
Laing, enlarged by Dr. James Kennedy 
and others, noticed by W. Bonser, 109 sq. 

Directions for Preachers after execution of 
Essex (1601), 393 2. 

Distribution of type precedes composi- 
tion, 355. 

Doesborch, Jan van, productions of his 
press, 141 sq.; facsimile of broadsheet 
De nouo mundo, noticed, 229. 

Dramatic piracy, some sufferers by, 233 sq. 

Eames, Wilberforce, edits Sabin’s Dic- 
tionary of Books relating to America, 
62 sq.; book in honour of, noticed, 60. 

Earliest Catalogues of the Bodleian Library, 
The, described by G. W. Wheeler, 
noticed, 219-20. 

Early Books, changes in the meaning of 
the phrase, 341. 

Eastward Ho, 1605, bibliography and 
circumstances of production, paper by 
R. E. Brettle, 287-302; Title-page and 
description of First Edition, First Issue, 
287; of Second Issue, 288 sq.; make-up 
of copy in Dyce Library, 289; title- 
pages and descriptions of Second and 
Third Editions, 2908qq.; entry in 
Stationers’ Register, 292; circumstances 
of production, 293 sqq.; passages offen- 
sive to the Scots, 293, 298, 301; letters 
of exculpation by Jonson and Chap- 
man, 295 sqq.; Marston not imprisoned 
with the others, 301; note as to whether 
punishment was for publishing or 
acting, by Dr. W. W. Greg, 303 sq. 

Edinburgh Bibliographical Society [Pro- 
ceedings]. Vol. XIV, pt. I, noticed, 224. 

Egyptian pottery, marks of ancient owners 
similar to those used in Western Europe, 
13; marks of potters, 14. 
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Ehrle and Libaert, in their Spectm. cod. 
lat. Vatic., call Petrarch’s hand ‘ fere- 
humanistica ’, 370. 

Elementary Exercises in Buibliograpby, 
paper by R. W. Chapman, 197-201; 
imposition in half-sheets, 197 8q.; 
erroneous perfecting, 198sq.; simple 
inference from watermarks, 199 sq. 

Eliot, George, letter from Dickens to, in 
B.M. Quarterly, 231. 

Elizabeth, Queen, suggested reference to 
her survival of her grand climacteric 
(Sept. 1596) in Shakespeare’s 107th 
sonnet, 324 sq., 382 sq. 

Elizabethan ‘fournal, An, 1591-4, by 
G. B. Harrison, noticed, 334-5. 

English Printing, early 16th cent., in the 
Low Countries, paper by M. E. Kronen- 
berg, 139-63. 

Erasmus, Desiderius, his connexion with 
and revenge upon Franciscus Byrckman, 
145 sq. 

Errata, oddities of, 351 sqq. 

Esdaile, Arundell, The Sources of English 
Literature: a guide for students, 
noticed, 230. 

Essex, Earl of, censorship provoked by his 
agitation and revolt (1599-1601), 86 sqq. 

Evans, Charles, his American Biblio- 
grapby, 61 sq. 

Fancourt, Simon, his circulating library 
(1748), 410. 

Farr, Robert, of Pershore, signature of, 23. 

Favyn, André, his Theater of Honor held 
up to give precedence to Vincent’s 
Discoverie of Errours, 262-6. 

Fay, Bernard, his Notes on the American 
Press at the End of the Eighteenth 
Century, noticed, 65; also his Biblio- 
grapbie critique des Ouvrages Frangats 
relatifs aux Etats-Unis (1770-1800), 
76 sq. 

Fell, Dr. John, excuse for absence of list 
of errata in his Nemesius, 353. 

Fere-humanistica, name given by Ehrle 





and Libaert to semi-roman gothic types 
(Gotico-antiqua), 370; specimens, 3748q. 

Forgeries of Shelley letters, 426. 

Fort, J. A., Further Notes on Shakespeare's 
Sonnets, paper by, 305-25; on The Date 
of Shakespeare’s 107th Sonnet, 381-4. 

Four Elements, note on the new interlude 
of the, by R. Steele, go sq. 

Fraktur types, 363 sqq.; illustration, 
378. 

Further Notes on Shakespeare's Sonnets, 
paper by J. A. Fort, 305-25; period of 
composition of the first 106 sonnets, 
305; Thorpe’s arrangement of the 
poems, 306; nature of amendments to 
Thorpe’s text by editors of the Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare, 306 sq.; possibility 
of Thorpe’s copy having been obtained 
nearly directly from Shakespeare, 307; 
the author a member of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Company, 308; Shake- 
speare and the ‘ Dark Lady’, 308 sq.; 
identity of the ‘ Fair Youth’, 309 sq., 
315; commencement of the cult of the 
sonnet, 311; similarities of thought or 
expression in sonnets and plays, 311 sqq. 3 
meaning of ‘Thorpe’s Dedication, 
316 sqq.; incidents of Southampton’s 
life as told in the sonnets, 318 sqq.; 
possible identity of the ‘ Rival Poet’, 

+320; Southampton and Lady Elizabeth 
Vernon, 321; differences between the 
last twenty sonnets and the earlier ones, 
322; explanation of cxxiv. 1, 323. 

Galsworthy, John, 4 Bibliography of the 
Works of Fobn Galsworthy, by H. V. 
Marrot, noticed, 418. 

Gloucestershire Collection (inthe Gloucester 
Public Library), Catalogue of the, by 
Roland Austin, noticed, 105. 

Goldschmidt, E. Ph., Gothic and Renais- 
sance Bookbindings reviewed by A. W. 
Pollard, 102 sqq. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, Collected Letters, ed. 
K. C. Balderston, noticed, 335 sq. 
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Gosse, Sir Edmund, Selected Essays (First, 
Second Series), noticed, 226. 

Gothic and Renaissance Bookbindings, by 
E. Ph. Goldschmidt, reviewed, 102 sqq. 

Gothic scripts and printing types, 107 sq.; 
paper on the classification of, by A. F. 
Johnson, see Classification. 

Gotico-antiqua, Dr. A. Hessel’s name for 
round semi-roman gothic type, 360; 
called by Ehrle and Libaert fere- 
humanistica, 370; specimens, 374 sq. 

Gotischen Schriftarten, Die, by E. Crous 
and J. Kirchner, reviewed by V. 
Scholderer, 107 sqq.; quoted, 358. 

Gottschalk, Paul, Earliest Diplomatic 
Documents on America, the Papal Bulls 
of 1493 and the Treaty of Tordesillas, 
information in, on Bulls of Demarcation, 


79: 

Greg, W. W., note on Eastward Ho (1605) 
by, 303-4; review of Tannenbaum’s 
The Booke of Sir Thomas Moore (a 
bibliotic study), 202-11 (illustrated). 

Gregory, Winifred, The Union List of 
Serials in Libraries of the United States 
and Canada, noticed, 76. 

Gulliver's Travels: Further Notes, paper 
by Harold Williams, 187-96; Motte’s 
editions and corrections, 187 sqq.; notes 
on Dublin and London early editions, 
188; portrait in Hyde edition, ibid.; 
collations of two other Dublin editions, 
189 sq.; Faulkner’s editions, 190 sq.; 
Bathurst’s editions, 191 sqq.;_ title- 
pages and collation of 12° edition in 
two vols., 1928q.; differences in the 
two vols., 194; queries on the 1748 
edition, 194 8q.; first printed collation 
of the text in Miscellanies by Pope and 
Swift, 195 sq.; comparison between the 
Dublin and London editions, 196. 

Haghen, Johann vander, calligrapher, his 
advertisement sheet (early 15th cent.), 
358 sq. (facs.). 

Halifax, Marquis of, 1698 ed. of Quarles’ 





Enchiridion, attributed to the Right 
Hon. L. Marq. of H » 185. 

Halkett and Laing, new ed. of their Dict. 
of Anon. and Pseud. Eng. Lit., noticed, 
109 sq. 

Harrison, G. B., An Elizabethan Fournal, 
being a record of those things most talked 
of during the years 1591-4, noticed, 
334-5; his suggested date (October 
1596) for Shakespeare’s Sonnet cvii 
considered by J. A. Fort, 324 sq., 382-4. 

Harsnett, Samuel, his terror at having 
advised the licensing of Hayward’s 
Henry IV, 391. 

Harvey, William, Bibliography of the 
Writings of, by Geoffrey Keynes, 
noticed, 417. 

Haswell, Anthony, see Spargo, J. 

Hayward, Sir John, censorship of his 
Henry IV, 390 sq. 

Heawood, E., paper on The Position on the 
Sheet of Early Watermarks, 38-47. 

Henry VIII, checks religious controversy, 
169 n. 

Herford, C. H., see Boas, F. S., and Her- 
ford, C. H., The Year's Work in English 
Studies, Vol. VII, 1926. 

Hessel, Dr. Alfred, article by ‘von der 
Schrift zum Druck’ started discussion 
of classification of Gothic types, 358. 

Heywood, Thomas, his handwriting and 
reputed share in the play of Sir T. 
More, 210. 

History of Wood-Engraving, A, by D. P. 
Bliss, noticed, 218-19. 

Hlodari of Kent, uses cross for his signa- 
ture (in charter of 674), 2. 

Hoesen, H. B. van, and F. K. Walter, 
Bibliography enumerative and bistorical, 
noticed, 337. 

Holmes, Thomas J., Tbe Mather Litera- 
ture, noticed, 77. 

Hoochstraten, Johannes, printer of English 
books at Antwerp, Libeck, Malm6, &c., 


155 8qq- 
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Houses, marks of ownership used on, 15. 

Huggard, Myles, anti-Reformation tracts 
by, 181 sq. 

Hunter, Dard, The Literature of Paper- 
making, noticed, 82 sq. 

Illiteracy, not the only reason for use of 
marks as signatures, 3-25. 

Importation of Low Country and French 
Books into England, 1480, and 1502-3, 
paper by H. R. Plomer, 164-8. 

Incunabula in American libraries, 67 sq. 

Indulgence, printed by Caxton at West- 
minster (December 1476), 86sqq. 
(facs.). 

Interlude, A New (of the Four Elements), 
note on by R. Steele, go sq. 

Interruption in the Printing of the First 
Folio (to give precedence to Vincent’s 
Discoverie of Errours), paper by E. E. 
Willoughby, 262-6. 

Invocations in legal deeds, 8 sq. 

Isaac, Frank, paper on Types used by 
Wynkyn de Worde (1501-34), 395-410 
(facs.). 

Italian Book Illustrations (Victoria and 
Albert Museum), A Picture-Book of, 
noticed, 232. 

Jaggard, William, interrupted printing of 
Shakespeare’s First Folio to get out 
Vincent’s Discoverie of Errours, 262-6. 

Jenkinson, Hilary, The Later Court Hands 
in England, from the 15th to the 17th 
century, noticed, 221-2. 

John of Westphalia, his use of a portrait of 
himself as a device, 19 ”.; books from 
his press, 165; brings books to England 
to sell, ibid.; retirement and death, 166. 

Johnson, A. F., The Classification of Gothic 
Types, 357-81 (facsimiles). 

Johnson, Samuel, suggested publication of 
the ‘ Percy Reliques’, 115; writes the 
dedication for it, 121. 

Jonson, Ben, in trouble for his share of 
Eastward Ho, 293-5. 

Foyaux de l’Enluminure a la Bibliotheque 





Nationale, Les, reviewed by E. G. 
Millar, 331-4. 

Kaye, F. B., see Crane, R. S., Kaye, F. B., 
&e. 

Kennedy, Dr. James, new edition of 
Halkett and Laing’s Dictionary of 
Anon. and Pseud. Eng. Lit., noticed, 
109 sq. 

Keynes, Geoffrey, his Brbliograpby of 
William Harvey, M.D., noticed, 417. 
Keyser, Martinus de, English books 

printed by, 159 sq. 

Kirchner, J., see Crous, E., and Kirchner, 
J., Die gotischen Schriftarten. 

Kronenberg, M. E., Notes on English 
Printing in the Low Countries (Early 
16th cent.), 139-63; her edition of the 
broadsheet De Nouo Mundo, noticed, 
22g. 

Kuhl, Ernest, paper on The Stationers’ 
Company and Censorship (1599-1601), 
388-94. 

Kyd, Thomas, part in the play of Sir T. 
More wrongly attributed to, 202 sqq. 
(facs.). 

Lamar, René, Samuel Butler, Satires and 
Miscellaneous Poetry and Prose, ed. by 
R. Lamar, noticed, 225-6. 

Lawsuit of a Chester bookseller (1653), 
53-8. 

Ledos, E. G., story of L. Delisle and the 
Commune, 112. 

Lenthicum, M. Channing, paper on ‘ 4 
Pore Helpe’ and its Printers, 169-83 
(illustrated). 

Lettre de forme, types classified as, 359; 
lettre de somme, 367. 

Library Association, Fiftieth Anniversary 
Conference at Edinburgh, Proceedings 
of, noticed, 338. 

Lichfield, Leonard, suggests errata as 
evidence of grief, 353. 

Linley, Thomas, share of profits of The 
Duenna, 245. 

Litterae Venetae, 364. 
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London presses, c. 1630, estimated maxi- 
mum output, 101. 

Luft, Hans, false imprint adopted by 
J. Hoochstraten, 154 sq. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C., The first printers 
of Chicago, and other writings, neticed, 


73 §4- 

Madan, F., Oxford Oddments, paper by, 
341-56. 

Malloch, Archibald, Catalogue of an 
Exhibition of Early and Later Medical 
Americana, noticed, 80. 

Marcham, F., letter as to W. J. Blyth 
Crotch’s paper on Caxton’s Son-in-law, 
325. 

Marks as Signatures, paper by C. Sisson, 
1-37; earliest English example (674), 2; 
used not only for illiteracy but in 
accordance with Roman view of docu- 
ments as verbal acts attested by wit- 
nesses, 4; cross used as a sanctifying 
symbol, 4-12; mark as a sign of owner- 
ship, 12-16; occupational marks, 17-20; 
scrawls imitating signatures, 20 sq.; 
elaboration of the cross in illiterate 
signatures, 23 sq. (illustrated). 

Marrot, H. V., his Bibliography of the 
Works of Fobn Galsworthy, reviewed, 
418-21. 

Marston, John, his share in Eastward Ho, 
see Chapman, G. 

Martin, H., Les Foyaux del’ Enluminure a la 
Bibliothéque Nationale, reviewed, 331-4. 

Mary of Nemmegen, story of, 142 sq. 

Massinger, Philip, scene in The Faithful 
Friends, wrongly ascribed to, 207 sq. 
(facs.). 

Medical Americana, noticed, 80. 

Medina, José Toribio, bibliographical 
works and activities of, 70. 

Mena, Ramon, Filigranas o Marcas 
transparentes en Papeles de Nueva 
Espatia del Siglo XV I, noticed, 69. 

Mexico, Secretaria de Relaciones Ex- 
teriores, publications by, noticed, 68 sq. 





Millar, E. G., review of Les Foyaux de 
PEnluminure ala Bibliothéque Nationale, 
331-4. 

Missals, new ed. of Weale’s Cazalogus 
Missalium, noticed, 423. 

Mittelhus, Georges, imports books into 
England, 167. 

Montanus, Gulielmus, attribution of 
unascribed N. Testament to, 152. 

More, Sir Thomas, play of, identification 
of handwritings in, 202-11. 

Mucedorus, accident at performance of, at 
Stanton Harcourt (1653), 348; time 
taken in acting, ibid. 

Mudie, C. E., history of his circulating 
library, 412. 

Newcombe, L., notice of The A. S. L. I. B. 
Directory : a guide to sources of special- 
ized information in Great Britain and 
Ireland, ed. G. F. Barwick, 227 sq. 

New Caxton Indulgence, The, paper by 
A. W. Pollard, 86-9; condition of the 
parchment, 86; transcript, 87; text 
commented on, 88; name of the com- 
missary and the consequences to him, 
89 (facs.). 

Ni Ptah Ankh, Egyptian sculptor, por- 
trait in relief upon a building, 20. 

Notary, Julian, imports books and paper 
under name of Nutt[er], 168. 

Note on ‘A New Interlude’, paper by 
R. Steele, go-1. 

Notes on English Printing in the Low 
Countries (Early Sixteenth Century), 
paper by M. E. Kronenberg, 139-63; 
identification of unassigned books, 
139 sq.; output of Dutch and English 
presses in 15th cent. compared, 140; 
first of series of service books for 
Salisbury, ibid.; English presses unable 
to supply demand for liturgical books, 
141; J. van Doesborch’s productions, 
141 sqq.; knowledge of English in the 
Low Countries, 143; Dutch stationers 
in London, 143s8q.; Byrckman and 
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Erasmus, 1458qq.; exportation to 
England of prohibited books, 147 sq.; 
treatment of Reformation books and 
their printers, 148 sqq.; C. van Rure- 
mund’s widow, 150 sq.; puzzle of 
three N. Testament editions, 151 sq.; 
pseudonymous Antwerp printer, 153 8q.; 
use of imprint Hans Luft by Johannes 
Hoochstraten, 154 sq.; career and work 
of Hoochstraten, 155sqq.; M. de 
Keyser’s use of fictitious addresses, 159; 
books by W. Vorsterman, 161. 

Novels, prices of (1749-1823), 414 sq. 

Nuremberg, Schwabacher used at, by F. 
Creussner from 1485. 

Nutt, or Nutter, Julian, see Notary, J. 

Obregon, Luis Gonzalez, Libros y 
Libreros en el Siglo XVI [ed. L. G. 
Obregon], noticed, 68. 

Occupational marks, 17 sqq.; direct evi- 
dence concerning, 25 7. 

Oldest London Bookshop, The, by G. 
Smith and F. Benger, reviewed by 
A. W. Pollard, 327-31. 

Origines de la gravure en France, Les, by 
André Blum, noticed, 215-18. 

Owen, Dr. John, abuse (in Latin) of his 
printers, 352. 

Oxford and Asquith, Earl of, his grant to 
the Society when Premier, 92. 

Oxford Almanacs, bought up by Stationers’ 
Company, 3448q.; printed on silk for 
Mrs. John Hall, 345. 

Oxford Bibliographical Society, Proceed- 
ings and Papers (I. iv; II. i), reviewed 
by A. W. Pollard, 98-102. 

Oxford Oddments, paper by F. Madan, 
341-56; University Press accounts 
(1672-9), 341; plays acted in or near 
Oxford, 348sqq.; oddities of Errata, 
&c., 3518qq-; Daniel Press forrues, 
354-6. 

Papal Bulls of Demarcation (1493), 79. 

Paper-making, Literature of, a biblio- 
graphy by D. Hunter, noticed, 82 sq. 
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Parks, W., printer and journalist, of 
England and America, story of, by 
L. C. Wroth, mentioned, 74 sq. 

Pastonchi, Francesco, Pastonchi, a specimen 
of a new letter, noticed, 421. 

Percy's Reliques, paper by L. F. Powell, 
113-373; origin of the collection, 114; 
excuses for ill treatment of the MS., 
ibid.; interest of Johnson and Shenstone 
in its publication, 114 sq.; Percy’s own 
additions, 116; Dodsley agrees to 
publish, 1173; printer’s name, ibid.; 
names of collaborators, 117 sq.; trouble 
with first volume, 118sq.; Shenstone 
and ‘revises’, ibid.; progress on suc- 
ceeding volumes, 120; Johnson writes 
dedication, 121; troubles over the 
glossary, 119sqq.; Johnson unable to 
help with it, 122; appeal for help to 
Sir D. Dalrymple, ibid.; publication of 
first edition, 123; book described, 
123 sqq.; collations of first three edi- 
tions, 125 sqq.; directions to binder, 
127; help asked of Dalrymple in design- 
ing frontispiece, 127, n. 2; title-pages, 
128; engraving above dedication, ibid.; 
uncorrected catchword, 129; cancels, 
ibid. sqq.; number of copies printed 
and sold, 135; author’s remuneration, 
136. 

Petrarch’s handwriting (Petrarcaschrift), 
360. 

Plays acted at Oxford (n. 6, 1660), 349. 

Plomer, H. R., paper on The Importation 
of Low Country and French Books into 
England (1480 and 1502-3), 164-8; 
obituary note, 168. 


Pollard, A. W., paper on The New Caxton 


Indulgence, 86-9; Commercial Circulat- 
ing Libraries and the Price of Books, 
410-16; reviews of Oxford Bibliograpbi- 
cal Society Proceedings (I. iv; II. 1), 98- 
102; Gothic and Renaissance Bookbind- 
ings, 102-5; Les origines de la gravure en 
France, 215-18; The Oldest London Book- 
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shop, 327-31; notices, 218-20, 224-6 
334-6, 412-27. 

Pore Helpe (A), and its Printers, paper by 
M. Channing Lenthicum, 169-83; 
existing copies, 173; connexion with 
Ralph Rotster Doister, 1730.3 re- 
printed by Hazlitt and Strype, 173; 
Strype’s variations, ibid. and sq.; 
evidence of type and title-page borders 
as to the printers, 175 sqq.; question 
of date, 179 sq., 183; people mentioned 
by name, 180 (illustrated). 

Portraits as marks, 19. 

Posada, Eduardo, Brbliografia Bogotana, 
noticed, 71. 

Position on the Sheet of Early Watermarks, 
The, paper by E. Heawood, 38-47; 
normal position, 38; deviations from the 
normal, 38-43; origin of countermarks, 
43 8q-; irregular position of chain-lines, 
45 8q.; size of sheets, 46 sq. 

Powell, L. F., paper on Percy's Reliques, 
113-37- 

Power, Sir D’Arcy, notice of Geoffrey 
Keynes’s Bibliography of the Writings 
of William Harvey, M.D., 417. 

Printers’ and writers’ pseudonyms, 169, 
Nn. 2, 170, n. I. 

Printing, early history of, Gutenberg to 
Plantin, by G. P. Winship, noticed, 
870 sq.; Printing in China, 81 sq.; esti- 
mated output of, in London (c. 1630), 
101; cost of at Oxford (1673), 345 sqq.- 

Prior, M. E., see Crane, R. S., and others. 

Proctor, R., his classification of German 
types (1501-20), 366. 

Proof-reading in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, difficulties of authors, 99 sq. 
Provincial booksellers, buying direct from 

Oxford Univ. Press, 343. 

Quarles’ ‘Enchiridion’, Later Editions of, 
paper by W. L. Ustick, 184-6; editions 
listed in D.N.B., and in B.M., 184; 
Swedish translation, ibid.; republished 
anonymously, 184 sq.; in another edi- 





tion (1698) ascribed to Lord Halifax, 
185. 

Quarles, Francis, Enchiridion, reprinted 
under different titles anonymously 
(1695 and 1698), and with attribution to 
the Right Hon. L. Marq. of H— (1698), 
184-6. 

Quod felix faustumque sit, use in legal 
formularies, 8. 

Ralph Roister Doister, lines of song in, 
compared with similar lines in 4 pore 
Helpe, 172, n. 6; suggested date of, 183. 

Rawlinson, Richard, mass of manuscripts 
bequeathed to Bodleian by, 342. 

Recent Bibliographical Work in America, 
paper by L. C. Wroth, 59-85. 

Redgrave, G. R., waives claim to repay- 
ment of his subsidy to the Short Title 
Catalogue, 93. 

Registrum librorum Angliae, monastic 
libraries mentioned in, 224. 

Revue des Bibliothéques, publication men- 
suelle. Années 30-7 (1920-7), noticed, 
III 8q. 

Rhodes, R. Crompton, paper on Some 
Aspects of Sheridan Bibliography, 233- 
61. 

Rivinus, D. Augustus Quirinus, Jntro- 
ductio ad Rem Herbariam, author's 
initials as watermark, 39. 

Rogers, Bruce, as a designer of books, see 
Warde, F. 

Rosenbach, A. S. W., American Fewish 
Bibliography, noticed, 71 sq. 

Rotunda types, 364 sq. 

Rowe, John, his Tregicomoedia (1653), 
348. 

Ruddock, William, resemblance of his 
mark to Caxton’s device, 21 sq. 

Ruremund, Christoffel and Hans van, 
punished for printing Reformation 
books, 148 sqq. 

Sabin, Joseph, revision by Wilberforce 
Eames of his Dictionary of Books relating 
to America, 62 sq. 
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Sadleir, Michael, A Trollope Bibliograpby, 
reviewed, 418. 

Sala, Rafael, Marcas de Fuego de las 
Antiguas Bibliotecas Mexicanas, noticed, 
69. 

Salem, Mass., early printing in, 73. 

Schofield, B., notice of H. Jenkinson’s 
The Later Court Hands in England from 
the 15th to the 17th century, 221-2. 

Scholderer, V., review of Die gotischen 
Schriftarten, 107-9. 

Schwabacher types (used from 148s), 
362 sqq.; illustration, 376. 

Scott, Sir Walter, influence of his popu- 
larity on prices of poems and novels, 
414-15. 

Seals, use in attesting documents, 10 sq. 

Second General Index to Book-Auction 
Records for the Years 1912-1923, by 
Kathleen L. Stevens, noticed, 231. 

Secretary types, 367. 

Sentence of 412 words, 830 to five, 352. 

Serials in libraries of the U.S. and Canada, 
see Gregory, Winifred. 

Seventeenth Earl of Oxford, The, by B. M. 
Ward, reviewed by M. St. C. Byrne, 
211-14. 

Shakespeare, John, was he _ illiterate? 
22 n. 

Shakespeare, William, Further Notes on 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets and The Date of 
Sonnet 107, articles by J. A. Fort, 305- 
25, 381-4; on the use made of the 1609 
quarto of Troilus and Cressida in 
printing the First Folio, by P. Alexan- 
der, 267-86; suggestion that the 
printing of the First Folio was delayed 
a year to bring out Vincent’s Discoverie 
of Errours, 262-6; headlines of successive 
plays in First Folio partly printed from 
same setting, 385-7; The Shakespeare 
Folio and The Variant Issues of Shake- 
speare’s Second Folio, studies by R. 
Metcalfe Smith, noticed, 78. 

Shakespeare in the Eighteenth Century, by 





D. Nichol Smith, noticed by J. Dover 
Wilson, 223. 

Shaw, Josias, publisher of anonymous edi- 
tion of Quarles’ Enchiridion, 185. 

Sheldonian Press (Oxford), accounts of, 
342, 346 sqq. 

Shelley, P. B., Bibliography of Shelley's 
Letters, by S. de Ricci, noticed, 425-6. 

Shenstone, William, interest in Percy’s 
Reliques, 115 sq., 118; his rehandling of 
a poem, IIg. 

Sheridan, R. B., paper on some aspects of 
the bibliography of his plays, by R. 
Crompton Rhodes, 233-61. 

Signatures, marks used instead of, 1-37. 

Sisson, C., paper on Marks as Signatures, 
1-37 (illustrated). 

Smith, D. Nichol, Shakespeare in the 
Eighteenth Century, noticed, 223. 

Smith, G., and Benger, F., The Oldest 
London Bookshop, a history of two bun- 
dred years, reviewed, 327-31. 

Smith, R. Metcalfe, The Shakespeare 
Folio, and The Vartant Issues of Shake- 
speare’s Second Folio, noticed, 78 sq. 

Some Aspects of Sheridan Bibliography, 
paper by R. C. Rhodes, 233-61; 
dramatic piracies, 233 sq.; hostile re- 
ception of The Rivals, 235; author’s 
rights, 236; English copyright not ex- 
tended to Ireland, 236; source of supply 
to Irish printers, 236; Colman and 
piracies of Foote’s plays, 237; provincial 
performances and London managers’ 
rights, 238 sq.; rights in the words and 
music, 2398q.; Wilkinson’s Dwuenna, 
240 8q.; no profits to authors from 
provincial performances, 242; authors’ 
benefit nights, 244sq.; Gay and The 
Beggar’s Opera, 245; Sheridan refuses 
to print The School for Scandal, 246; 
various texts of that play, 247 sqq.; 
earliest edition of spurious text, 251 sqq.; 
French translation, 253 sq.; value of 
copyright, 2548q.; authors sometimes 
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their own publishers, 255 sq.; author- 
ship of The Camp, 256 sq.; first col- 
lected edition of Sheridan’s plays, 
257 sq.; first American edition of School 
for Scandal, 259; bibliographical sum- 
mary of early editions of Sheridan’s 
plays and poems, 260-1. 

Sources of English Literature, The : a guide 
for students, by A. Esdaile, noticed, 
230. 

Southampton, Earl of, identified as the 
‘ Fair Youth ’ of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 
325, 399 8q-, 315, 381-4. 

Spargo, John, Anthony Haswell—Printer— 
Patriot—Ballader, noticed, 72. 

Stallenge, William, use of both signature 
and cross at different dates, 22 n. 

Stanton Harcourt, accident at perform- 
ance of Mucedorus at (1653), 348. 

Stationers’ Company, The, and Censorship 
(1599-1601), paper by Ernest Kuhl, 
383-94. 

Steele, R., 4 Note on ‘a New Interlude’, 
go-I. 

Stevens, Kathleen L., Second General 
Index to Book-Auction Records (1912- 
23), noticed, 231. 

Stewart-Brown, R., paper on A Chester 
bookseller’s lawsuit of 1653, 53-8. 

Stopes, Mrs. Charlotte, October 1596 
suggested by, as date of Shakespeare’s 
107th Sonnet, 381. 

Stowell, Robert, his connexion with 
Caxton and his son-in-law, 49 sq. 

Swift, Jonathan, further notes on his 
Gulliver's Travels, by Harold Williams, 
187-96. 

Tannenbaum, S. A., The Booke of Sir 
Thomas Moore (A Bibliotic Study), 
reviewed by W. W. Greg, 202-11. 

Tapley, Harriet Silvester, her Salem 
Imprints, 1768-1825, noticed, 73. 

Text, English name in 14th and 15th cent. 
for ‘ lettre de forme’, 370, 372. 

Textur, or Textura, German name for 





‘lettre de forme’, or Church type, 


359- 

Thropp, Richard, stationer of Chester, 
parentage and early career, 53; joins 
the Stationers’ Company, 54; date of 
death, ibid.; lawsuit with Edward Dod, 
54 8qq- 

Token, meaning to printers, and price 
paid for (c. 1680), 347. 

Transubstantiation, dialogue against, 170, 
n. §; anonymous ballad against, 182. 

Troilus and Cressida (1609), paper by P. 
Alexander, 267-86; entry in the 
Stationers’ Register, 267; two title- 
pages to quarto edition, 267 sq.; double 
entry in the First Folio, 268; text used 
for printing the Folio, 269 sq.; errors 
common to the Quarto and Folio, ibid.; 
changes which distinguish the Folio 
from the Quarto, 275; question of the 
* grand possessors ’, 276 sq.; date of first 
performance, 277 sq.; not likely to have 
been before the Queen, but perhaps at 
an Inn of Court, 278; Shakespeare’s 
peculiarities of writing and spelling 
present in the Quarto, 279 sq.; punctua- 
tion in the Quarto and Folio compared, 
280 sqq.; position of the play in the 
Folio, 268, 285 sq.; difficulty in de- 
fining its character, 286. 

Trollope, Anthony, A Trollope Biblio- 
grapby, by M. Sadleir, reviewed, 418. 
Updike, D. B., nomenclature used in his 

Printing Types, 367. 
Upper Rhine type (used from about 1485), 
6 


363. 

Ustick, W. L., paper on Later Editions of 
Quarles’ ‘Enchiridion’, 184-6. 

Vere, Edward de, Earl of Oxford, The 
Seventeenth Earl of Oxford, by B. M. 
Ward, reviewed, 211. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, A Picture- 
Book of x5th-century Italian Book 
Illustrations and of Bookbindings, noticed, 
232. 
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Vincent, Augustine, his Discoverie of 
Errours in Brooke's Catalogue of Nobility, 
interrupted printing of Shakespeare 
First Folio, 262-6. 

Wagner, H. R., The Spanish South-west, 
noticed, 61. 

Walden, Richard, his verses to Anne Gibbs, 
349- 

Walter, F. K., see Hoesen, H. B. van, and 
Walter, F. K. 

Ward, B. M., The Seventeenth Earl of 
Oxford, 1550-1604, noticed, 211-14. 
Warde, F., Bruce Rogers, Designer of 

Books, noticed, 83. 

Warde, Sir Richard, priest, Caxton’s 
executor, 49 sq. 

Watermarks, as proof of size of book, 47; 
other bibliographical interest of, 197 sq., 
199 8q.; not connected with occupa- 
tional marks, 19. 

Weale, W. H. J., new ed. of his Cazalogus 
Missalium, noticed, 423. 

Wheeler, G. W., The Earliest Catalogues 


of the Bodleian Library, noticed, 219-20. 


Wheeler, Maurice, Oxford Almanac 
(1673), bought up by Stationers’ Com- 
pany, 3448q. ) 

White, W. A., chairman of the Society’s 
American Committee commemorated, 


92. 
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Wihtred, King of Kent, uses cross for his 
signature (in charter of 697), 3. 

Williams, Harold, paper on Gulliver's 
Travels : Further Notes, 187-96. 

Willoughby, E. E., paper on An Inter- 
ruption in the Printing of the First 
Folio, 262-6; A Note on the typography 
of the running titles of the First Folio, 
385-7. 

Wills, nuncupative, held to be legally 
valid though not written, 48. 

Wilson, J. D., notice of Shakespeare in the 
Eighteenth Century, 223. 

Winship, G. P., Gutenberg to Plantin, 
noticed, 80 sq. 

Wittenberg letter, first used by M. Lotter, 
363; illustration, 377. 

Woodcuts, French, early, 215. 

Wood Engraving, A History of, by D. P. 
Bliss, noticed, 218. 

Worde, Wynkyn de, Types used by, 
1501-34, paper by F. Isaac, 395-410 
(facs.). 

Wroth, L. C., paper on Recent Biblio- 
graphical Work in America, 58-85; his 
William Parks, Printer and Fournalist of 
England and Colonial America, men- 
tioned, 74 sq. 

Year's Work in English Studies, Vol. VII 
(1926), noticed, 338 sq. 





